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SO 1TH£E 


READER. 


|| Would not hmder any man ſo lons 


from the Book it ſelf, as he muſt 

be in the reading this Prelace, if 
I had nothing to ſay for it, but that 
I would not be taken notice of to break 
an old Cuſtom, or that I would pre-en- 
gage the Readers favour, of which 1 
think there will be no need : Tet I would 
not have him come with prejudice, and 
therefore this little ſtop us given him at 
etting out. 

If the obſcurity of the Author ſhall 
frighten any Man, that tgkes this Book 
up in his bands, T ſcarce look he ſhould 
read over the Title before he rejeft i ; 
but then he muit be content to be told 
the truth, that be doth not do well im it, 
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becauſe be doth he knows not what, and . | 
may do himſelf a greater diſcourteſie 8 
than be is aware. 

I think there are few Books of this P: 
kind extant, and of note, but 1 have read 
them, and been the better for it, and 
named ſome of them ſometimes im what 
follows, and will not detraft from them. 
any further, than to ſay, 1 fa: reaſon 
Why for any of them, or all of them to- 
gether, this may not be acceptable, but 
much reaſon why it ſhould; and that's 
the chief thing 1 defare the Reader may 
underſtand. 

I am not ſo fondly conceited of what I ' 
have here done, as to think there may not 
be ſome that may know as much as is here 
ſaid of Plantmg without my tellmg them; 
but they muſt then know more than is 
to be found im,Books already ; and Ifan- | 
Cy too, ſome (even among ſt them) may | 
meet with ſome things here of uſe, . that { 
they may never bave taken notice of any | 
where elſe, though the traft be calculated | 


chiefly | 
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e chiefly for young beginners, and ſuch 


as are unperfect. 
I ſhould not mention the convenience 
Y of the ſmalneſs of the Volume, being 
thereby the more cheap and profitable, 
and ſo of readier uſe ; but that it may be 
noted , that ſome of the moſt excellent 
Books of this kind are in folio, and 
therefort both dear and tedious : T here 
are others mdeed not much bigger than 
this, but the one balf of them, and ſome- 
times more, rather an hinderance than 
a furtherance to. a man that would ſet 
\ himſelf to work by them ; for the Rules 
* and Direftions he us then to go by, are 
almoſt loſt and ſmothered among Moral, 
Myſtical , and Philoſophical Dil- 
courſes, Quotations, 'and ſometimes 
Whimſies, Crotchers, and Legen- 
| dary Tales, ſo that be that enquires 
into them finds himſelf in a wood before 
, Ever he hath raiſed one Tree : And yet 
' it ſeems moſt of theſe Writers could not 
for their hearts forbear, (for ſome opi- 
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nion of fineneſs and gayety m _ f 
but out they muſt come ; and they did 
not amiſs, if they intended their Books 
on'y for the delight of reading ; but cer» ? 
tamly unadviſedly, if they deſigned them 
only for uſe. 

I have therefore pruned off all ſuch 
ſuperfluous branches, and here ſhewed 
the plain Dunſtable way to the propaga- 
ting of all manner of Fruit-rrees, with». 
out leading the learner through buſhes, 
and a wilderneſs of Words, to tire 
and loſe himſelf with a lutle diverſion.” 

I have been long acquainted with rai \ 
ſmg Fruit-trees, and I think have left ' 
out nothing conducible to this end, that 
is any where elſe to be met with, 
and have added much more, and yet no- 
thing but what is neceſſary to carry on 
this Art further, if not fully to per- 
feftion; having had it all along pl my 
deſton, to guide the Planter m every 
the moſt minute particular , and m 
that m_— that if he ſhould have 7 
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old experienced. Maſter always. at bis 
Elbow . when \any, thing is to be done, 
he could not do it better, and be leſs at 
a boſs. wy Re 
And I verily believe, nothing bath 
hindred Planting more among. us than 
this, T hat Books\ are no more curious 
to acquaint People im every circum- 
ſtance that is needful to « due con- 
duft of this buſmeſs ; and therefore for 
want of ſome {light obſervations in ap- 
pearauce, but of great conſequence 
reality, ſome very much diſpoſed this 
way, meeting with unexpefted and fre- 
quent diſappointments, have knock't 
off before they have well begun, and 
then fallen to thinking that the vaſt 
improvement of Land by Planting, 
but fuch a kind of talk, as that of the 
Philoſophers Stone , goodly Words 
but no Wooll. 
The manner of expreſſion 1 have 
ds plain, 1 have abſtamed carefully | 
rom all bard words, as judging it to 
Aa4 much 
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much more purpoſe to 'be underſtood by a 
Plow-man, than commended by a Scho- 


lar. 


And ſo I bave ſaid what T here de- 
fined," and ſhall fay'no.more, but that 
f th be not enough to poſe him that 

ws'of- it, to read this Book, it will 
be to 4s little purpoſe to ſay ten times 
more. Farewel. 


M Chifwel, 

Have read the "Treatiſe of Fruit- 
trees, &c. which you lately 
put into my hand, and find the 
intire Myſtery ſo generouſly diſ- 
cover'd from its very Rudiments, 
co its full perfe&tion; that (with 
the ingenious and experienced 
Author) as I know of nothing extant 
which exceeds it, ſo nor do I of 
_ any thing which needs be added 
ro it. The Gentleman will by this 
free communication much oblige 


the whole Nation, and therefore 
needs not the ſuffrage of 


Your bumble Seryant, 
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Aving undertaken in this Book, 
to publiſh all neceſſary Di- 
rections concerning Planting, 
the firſt ſtep I am to take, (to 

proceed in due order) is to give inſtru- 

(ions about Seminaries, and Nurſeries, 

wherein young Plants are to be raiſed 

and cheriſhed in their Infancy. 

And becauſe Men are generally (through 
ignorance) ſo indifferent whether t 
have theſe of their own or no; beca 
for a little mony they can have Plants 
from others ready brought up to their 
hands ; therefore I ſhall here in the firſt 
place preſent ſuch with reafons, that I 
ſuppoſe cannot but make them of the 
ſame mind, that I am my ſelf, That it's 
far better to have them of their own 
bringing up, and to have Semrinaries and 
Nirſeries of their own for this purpole. 

I. Becauſe this way a Man ſhall be ſure 
to meet with no failure, either in the 
kind or goodneſs of his Trees, and Fruit; 
in both which he ſhall be often diſap- 
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pointed, if he have his Trees upon truit 
from others, who make a Trade of el- 
ling them, and are therefore many times 
incurious 1n raiſing them, and inſtead of 
the right kind (if they can get any thi 
by it) will not ſtick to put him off wi 
another. 
2. The trouble and expence of buying 
young Plants, and getting them home, 
(many times from places very remote) and 
the prejudice they often receive im the 
carriage will be wholly prevented. 

3. This way a man ſhall with almoſt 
the ſame labour and charge, both fur- 
niſh himſelf ſufficiently, and have ſo ma- 
ny more as to defray the charge he may 
be at about it, if he will fell them, or 
to gratify his Friends if he had rather be- 
ſtow them. 

4. He will this way be provided with 
Stocks for Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
and all choice Wall-fruit raiſed from Ker- 
els and Stones of Fruit : which are in- 
comparably better than Stocks procured ' 
any other way. 

The means ſome uſe to furniſh them- 
ſelves with Stocks for Apple-trees is, by 
gerting young Crab-trees out of Hedges, 
rough Grounds and Woods 5 and with 
Stocks for Pears, Plums, and Cherries by 

Suckers 
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Suckers ſpringing from the Roots of old 
Trees of kinds; but there is much 
to be ſaid againft both courſes. 

Againſt uting thoſe Crab-trees got out 
of Woods, ec. thete lie theſe Objettions. 

1. The workmen in getting them 
break fome, and hurt others of the prin- 
cipal Roots; and it ſometimes falls out 
that they have beencut down, and ſprung 
up again out of the remaining ſ/tzmp, or 
otherwife hurt, which though not eaſily 
diſcerned becauſe skinned over, yet will 
be a prejudice to them for ever. 

2. Many of the Stocks io got out of 
Woeds, and Hedees, have for want of 
room, and by reaſon of ſhades, and the 
dropping of other trees about them, been 
check't and baffled in their growth; and 
fo become crooked, ſcabby, ill grown, 
rough, and unkindly, and never like to 
make good Trees. 

3. Some that furniſh themſelves this 
way with Stocks, chooſe ſuch as are /arg- 
eſt, and thoſe having for the molt part 
thick and hard bark, and old roots, come 
on but ſlowly when they are removed to 
make Apple-trees. 

4. If theſe Stocks be not graffed very 
low (and if they are, a years growth or 
two will be loſt) they will put forth 
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branches of their own every year in ſuch 
abundance that without conſtant pru- 
ning of them off, the graffs will be in 
danger of being ſtarved. 

5. A better advantage may be made 
of Crab-trees m Hedg-rows and rough 
grounds, by grafing them where they 
are, (as you ſhall be hereafter directed) 
where they will thrive better. 

There 1s but one (cruple, (that I can 
foreſee ) that can here be ſtarted; and 
that is, that a man cannot be furniſhed 
with Trees of a good largeneſs to bear fo 
ſoon by ſtocks raiked by Kernels and 
Stones, as by either thoſe gotten out of 
IVoods, &c. or thole raiſed by Suckers, 
that may be of ſeveral years growth be- 
fore they are made uſe of. 

To this I anſwer, That if at the ſame 
time that you get Crab-tree-ſtocks, (of 
ſix or ſeven years growth) out of the 
Wood, or Suckers, and ſet them in order 
to be graffed, you ſow Kernels and 
Stones, the Stocks and Suckers you ſo 
graff, for (1x orejght years may continue 
larger and bigger than the Trees that 
come of Kos and Stones ; but yet 
theſe leſler Trces ſhall ſo get ground of 
the other, that by the tenth or twelfth 
year they ſhall have overtaken them. F 

An 
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And as to the way of railing Stocks for 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries by ſuckers, it 
is to be noted, that Trees fo raiſed will 
be ever apt to caſt up ſuch Suckers them- 
ſelves; and ſuch as do, are ſeldom found 
to be good bearing Trees, by reaſon they 
expend their Sap fo much that way. 

Nevertheleſs they may be uſeful for 
Wall-fruit and Dwarf-trees, as you will 
ſee hereafter in a peculiar Chapter. 

And laſtly againſt both theſe ways of 
furniſhing a mans ſelf with the aforc- 
mention'd Stocks there is this to be ſaid, 
That a man ſhall very diffcultly ſtore 
himſelf with as many as he may defire, 
and many of them will prove bad and 
milcarry, whereas from Kd its al- 
moſt the ſame labour to have thouſands 
as hundreds, and ſuch as will almoſt all 
of them be fit for uſe. 

Having thus given reaſons from certain 
I why a Planter ought to have 
a Nurſery and Semrinary of his own, I ſhall 
proceed to direft how to order them, 
and thencetake my hrl(t riſe, trom whence 
the Planter 1s to take his. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Seminary, 


0 i. Againſt the beginning of 
x 3 Odober prepare Ground by digging 
and cleanſing it from weeds and roots, ma- 
king the mold very fine, chooſe not a wet | 
or very ſtiff Claz-land, nor over rich with 
Dung, but ſuch as being of it (elf good, 
you may make better only with a little 
mixture of very rotten dung, let it be 
fenced from the cold, as well as you can, 
ſo that it be free from ſhade, and drop- 
pings of Trees, | 
SeF. 2. Whenyou ſet Stores, (which 
if they be Stones of Fruit ſoon ripe, you 
muſt keep in ſand till OFober) do it by 
a Line, pricking holes about a han 
breadth diſtance one from another, and 
then put in the Stores, about three in- 
ches deep with the ſharp end uppermoſt; 
when one row is finiſhed remove your 
Line a foot further, and ſet another row 
jn the ſame manner; but let your third 
row be about two foot diſtant from the ſ- 
cond, that you may have liberty to go be- 
twixt every two rows to weed, Oc, js 
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ſo proceed to ſet as many as you have a 
mind z poſhibly ſome of theſe Stones may 
not come up till the ſecond ſpring after 
they are fet, and may not deceive you if 
you then expect them. 

Sed. 3. After the ſame manner you 0f /e:ting 
are to ſet all kind of Nuts: but becauſe *** 
it's neceſſary that your young Waln- 
trees and Cheſnut-trees ſhould grow lon- 

r in your Seed-plot than Store-fruit, 

ore they will be hit to be removed to 
the place are to ſpend their lives in, 
you muſt ſet them at much further di- 
ſtance, that they may have more room 
- 6 Be hurting one ano- 


SeF. 4. To raiſe Stocks from Seeds or of owing 
Kernels of Apples, or Crabs, (each of 
which ſorts are to be fowed by them- 
ſelves) you mult thus go to wor 

When either you, or any Neighbour 
hath made Cyder, Verjxice, or Perry, take 
the Myſt (or as ſome call it the Poxz) 
which is > yon er after 
the juice 1s our, me day or 
the next day after, before it heats, and 
with a riddle ſift out the Seeds on a clean 
floor or cloth, and theſe you mult ſow 
(as ſoon as you can convemently) upon 

beds of very fine Earth, very thick, tor 
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ſome being bruiſed in the grinding, or 
pounding the Fruit, and others, not be- 
ing ripe, many never come up; then fift 
old apon them about two fingers breadth 
in thickneſs: this way is much better than 
to ſow the Seeds with the Myſt or Pouz 
together, (as ſome do) becauſe the Myſt 
will heat them, and many of the Seeds 
will putrify, and others will not be able 
to root, or ſhoot up, becauſe they are fo 
impriſon'd in that dry and tough ſtuff 
clinging about them. 

The beds of Earth you ſow them on 
may be made about two foot in breadth, 
with a good diſtance between the beds, 
that you may the better come at to weed 
them, and draw them up as you have 
occaſion. 

Sed. 5. To keep Fowls or Birds from 
Roping them up, lay ſome white-thorx 
on the beds till the Ground be well ſetled. 

Some cover the beds with Fearn or 
Straw to keep them warm in the Win- 
ter, which may not do amiſs ; but then 
it ought to be taken off when the Spring 
approacheth. 

If Moles or Mice get in, (which you 
will diſcover eaſily, (the Mice leaving 
ſhells of the Seeds on the top of the 
beds) they muſt be deſtroyed. For _ 

Tncre- 
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therefore lay Poyſon, or Oatmeal mixt 
with pounded Glaſs, and Butter, and 
caſt bits of it upon the beds : or ſet traps 
for the Mice and Moles, better known 
than deſcribed. 

SeF. 6. The next ſpring you will ſee 94ine 
theſe Stones and Seeds come up plenti- 
fully 3 firſt the diflimilar leaves, almoſt of 
the ſhape of the Kernel fplit in two, and 
from betwixt them will the ſtem put 
forth z keep them clean from weeds all the 
year, which muſt be plucked up while 
they are young, leſt if they get root, in 
drawing them up you root up the ſeed- 
lings with them. 

Theſe weeds and ſuch as are pluckt up 
any where elſe, thrown up into a heap 
will rot, and become very good Manure, 
but this ſhould be before they are ſeeded, 
for then the Manure made of them will 
be apt to make the ground it is caſt up- 
on more ſubject to weeds. 

If a dry time happen, you may ſome- 
times in the Summer water the beds. 

SeF. 7. To furniſh your ſelf with a 7 proper 


; F 
competent variety of Stocks tor the feve- mr 


ral ſorts of Fruit-trees, your Seminary is 
to be ſtored with theſe following 3 ſuch 
as come of Peach-ſtones, Plum-ſtones , 


Cherry-ſtones, Apple-kernels, Crab-kernels, 


and 
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and Pear-kernels; and from Nats you 
raiſe your Nut-trees, 

Peach-ſtones are to yield Þ Stocks 
for Peaches and Ne&arines, Plun-ſtones, 
Stocks for Peaches, Ne&arines, Apricocks, 
and Plums ; Cherry-ſtones , Stocks for 
Cherries ; Seeds of Apples and Crabs pro- 
duce Stocks for Apple-trees ; and laſtly 
the Seeds of Pears yield Stocks for Pear- 
frees. 

Other ways Se, 8, There are likewiſe ſome 0- 

n_ ther ways to be furniſhed with Stocks, 
and which you ſhall find hereafter are in - 
ſome caſes to be made uſe of, that is, 
for Pears, Plums, and Cherries by Suck- 
ers ſpringing out of the roots of Trees of 
the fame kind, and for ſeveral forts of 
Apples and Pears by — of Apple- 
trees and Dwince-trees : which I here in- 
timate , becauſe, Stocks thus raiſed are 
ſometimes brought up in Nurſeries ; but 
the full diretions about them are given 
in the Chapter of Dwarf trees. 

Mr. Evelyn faith, the ends of roots that 
are cut off from young trees, taken up to 
be Tranſplanted, and ſet in bed of good 
Earth, will ſhoot forth tops, and become 
good Stocks. Such may ſerve for Dwarf- 
trees, or for Walls. 

And I have heard an Ingenious perſon 

ſpeak 


[ 
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ſpeak of inoculating Buds on the (inall 
roots of great trees that grow at furtheſt 
diſtance from the bodies, and after a 
years growth to cut off the root, about 
CR gs wah ans os 
growing upon at, and Tranſ it; be- 
cauſe Cs will be Gone eas thus 
than from a Seed or Stone. 

In caſe of an exigent for a Stock or 
two, this way may be pradtiſed, but it 
would be found too troubleſome for ge- 
neral uſe. 


CHAP, IL 


Obſervations concerning the raiſmg of 
Stocks in the Semmary, _ 
where. 


ECT. 1. Seeds or Stones of Fruits Seeds pro- 
gathered from Trees that have been 4 n:: 

affed or inoculated on Stocks of different 9.” 
kinds from O__ ace of them- 
elves, (not being graffed or inoculated) 
not 6 ſame Fruit as that was from 
whence the Seed or Stone came, but a 

different, and moſt commonly a worſe. 

The Stones of Peaches produce _ 
that 
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that will bear Peaches, ſometimes better 
than the Peaches out of which the Stones 
were taken, although thoſe Peaches grew 
upon a Tree that was inoculated on a 
Plum: And therefore ſome Gardiners by 
ſetting many Stones of the Newingtor 
Peach, have found ſome among the 
Trees come up from them, to bear a 
Fruit rather improved than worſe; and 
by giving it a new Name, and inoculating 
from it, have made good gain of it. 
But this is not a practice for every pri- 
vate perſon; becauſe Peach-trees fo rail- 
ed, will be longer before they bear 
fruit, than thoſe which are inoculated; 
and becauſe he muſt run the hazard of 
filling great part of his wa/ with theſe 
Peach-trees thus raiſed from Stores, and 
not one it may be in many. prove any 
thing extraordinary, and the reſt of no 
uſe unleſs for St after he hath wait- 
ed ſeveral years to ſee what Fruit they 
will bear. 
Stacks ſo Sed. 2. It is' controverted amongſt 
4pic%*, men of this Profeſſion , whether Stocks 
and Pluns, from Peach-ſtones are beſt to inoculate 
Peaches upon: both fides have their pe- 
culiar advantages, which I ſhall here 
ſet down, and leave every man to his 
choice, 
Stocks 
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Stocks from Peach-ftones will be ſooner 
ready to inoculate, and the buds will 
take very ſure, that are inoculated into 
them z but they muſt be carefully and 
tenderly uſed in the removal, rr muſt 
not be expected to make long laſting 
Trees. 

Stocks from Plum-ſtones and budded 
with a Peach will make a more firm and 
laſting Peach-tree ; and fucty as will bea 
Fruit well. i 

Therefore rather raiſe Stocks for 
Peaches, Ne&arines, Apricocks, and Plumes 
from Stones of the Wheat-plum, which' is 
a White-plum ripe in Auguſt (if you can 
have them,) or in want;of them from 
the Stones of the White-pear-plum, which 
is ally commended and uſed, or of 
other good White-plam, whole Tree puts 
forth large ſhoots or branches. If you are 
not ſufficiently furniſhed with Srozes of 
theſe White-plums, you may tor Apricocks 
and Plums. rae Stocks from the Stones of 
the Muyſcleiphum , the Black-pear-plam , 
Primordian, or any other Black or Red- 
plam of free growth. 

Andit's a way much commended, firſt 
to inoculate an Apricock very low on ſuch 
Plum-ſtocks, and then after a years 
growth, inoculate a Peach or a Ne&arine 

on 
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ot: itz only this way there will be 
two years loſs of time, and take notice 
that the he Red-Romer Net arize will hard- 
ly take on 2 Plam-ſtock any other way. 
The Suckers likewiſe from the roots of 

the Wheat-plums before mentioned make 
excellent Stocks for the Fruit ſpoken of 
in this SeFior. 

Cherry SeZ. 3. Stocks for Cherry-trees are 

Src. raiſed from Cherry-ftones, ſet or ſowed, 
or y wild Cherry-trees got out of 
Woods, -— from the common 
barſh red Cherry. The wild Socks make 


though graffed with a kind, do not 
bear Fra fo plenifally as the Suckers 
of the red being graffed do, which laſt 
alſo are fitteſt to graff Cherries on for 
Wall os <trees being of much 


_— 
nn re ry ave pd 
1 a 


on the very Aubert ES 
very faſt. I have allo inoculated an Apri- 


cock on a courſe Black-plane in 
ANG: Dana the Lam- 
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wa-plum) and it took well, and bore a 

good Fruit. I have inocaleted Pears up. 

= Hawthorn or OO and it 
th taken very we the growth 

was ſo ſmall, it's not worth the practice. 

A Pear graffed on a Wi tree 

grew very well, but on the Hazel or Nut- 

tree it fail'd. I have tryed the inocula- 

ting buds of Walnut-trees upon Aſb-trees 

to haſten the raifing Trees, —_— 

of many (that ltryed) _ _ 

Mr. Evelyx reports it 

he had it to ſhew, chars whe pl gre 

ed upon an Elre did grow 

red Apple. 

— grafſed on Plum-trees will not 
= long, nor Plums on Cherries ; 

do Apples on Pears, nor Pears 
upon Applez. 

Se&. 5. It is an Aſſertion of my Lord Stocks may 
Bacon in His Natural Hiſtory, cent. 5. Ex Tinea 
per. 452. That Graffing doth meliorate 
Fruit 3 and I RE A _ — 
en-renating was the Fruit of a of 
an Apple-tree graffed by bs Seetiicn on 
an Apple-tree, and thence had its name as 
beleg ine comncs born again. 

But mere Gra yoo oee banerchs 
Fruit at all, as if you graff a C 
the ſame Tree you took it rom, the 

> Fruit 
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- Fruit will be the ſame, without any the 


leaſt alteration from what the Tree bore 
before it was fo graffed. 

But it is a harder queſtion to reſolve, 
if you graff a Cyen on a Stock differin 
from it in kind, whether the Fruit 
this ew Tree will be any thing better 
than the Fruit of the Tree from whence 
the Cyer was taken? | 

This is by many held in the negative 5 
becauſe (fay they) the Stock only con- 
veys food and nouriſhment to the Cyer, 
and then when the Cyzez hath received it, 
it converts it perfetly into its own Na- 
turez ſo that the Fruit which this Cyer 
ſhall bear, muſt be the very ſame that 
the Tree bore from which the Cyer was 
taken, and neither better nor worſe. 
But that the Cyer doth thus ly 
tranſmute the jrice it receives. from the 
Stock into its own kind is not proved, 
neither (as I verily believe) ever willz 
and it may therefore prove for all that's 
faid to the contrary, that the Fruit may 
participate ſomething of the Nature of 
the Stock, and may 10 far be made by it 
either better or worſe; for ſuch a union ag 
that of the Stock and the Graff in natural 
bodies is hardly conceivable without ſome 
commixture of their Natures, and there 

are 
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are ſome reaſons from Experience that 
make this probable, as 

1. The Seeds of a graffed Tree take 
muchafter the Gd and it 5hard to con- 
ceive the Kernel ſhould participate ſo 
much of the Stock, and the Frxit be no- 
thing influenced by it. 

2. Thoſe that produce the beſt Fruit 
by their Stones or Seeds, yet vary from 
the Fruit the ſeed or =_ was taken out 
of, which in all likelyhood proceeds 
from the mixture of the quality of the 
Stock and Cyen in that Free the Stone 
came from. 

3. It's manifeſt that amongſt Trees of 
one kind, in the ſame Orchard, you ſhall 
have ſome one of them bear better Fruit 
than any of the reſt ſometimes; and I 
know not what to impute this excellency 
to more probably, than that the Stocks 
they were graffed on might be Crab-trees 
that bore Crabs of ſeveral kinds, ſome 
better, ſome worle. 

So that to conclude this diſcourſe, ti 
cannot be amiſs to be fo far curious about 
the Stocks you greff, as rather to chooſe 
ſuch ſeeds and hw to raiſe them from 
as come from Trees that bear the beſt 
Froit in their kind (if you can havethem) 
than to take them at adventure. 

C Sed. 6, 
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Se@. 6. In raiſing Apple-trees for Or- 
chards or Fields, whether for Cyder or 
baking, &c. the Crab-kernels are preferrd 
before Apple-kernels, as yielding ſtocks 
more hardy, and ſo better able to en- 
dure cold and courſe Land, and becauſe 
they root better and fo will make Jarger 
Trees : Neither are ſome ſorts of Crabs fo 
contemptible a fruit as they are general- 
ly accounted 3 for being gathered very 
ripe and kept a good while to melow, 
ſome of them will make good Cyders 
and generally they yield a ſtrong Liquor: 
ſo that ſuch kind of Crab-ſtocks may ra- 
ther help to mend ſome Apples of weak 
Juice than make them wprle. 

Yet where you cannot conveniently 
be ſtored with Crab-kernels  Apple-kergels 
are not ſo much inferior to them, but 
they may well enough be made uſe of, 
(as they commonly are) for railing ſtocks 
to graff Apples upon. 

And concerning the ſeeds of Apples it's 
to be obſerved, that although they pro- 
duce not Trees bearing the kind of 
Apples as thoſe the ſeeds were had out 
of; yet without graffing they will bri 
forth a good harſh fruit that may vield 
good Cyder: and thus (it's ſaid) we came 
by ſome of our beſt Cyder-Apples. 

It 
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If you ſow the ſeeds of ſeveral forts 
of Apples mixt together, you would cer- 
tainly have fruit multiply'd into vari- 

Lindss but yet ps find none 
better for Cyder than thoſe already 
known, nor ſo good, and ſuch Trees will 
be longer before they come to bear fruit 
than others that are graffed: fo that it 
would be but an unpleaſant Experiment 
to ſearch this way be a Cyder-Apple to 
exceed all that have been before, becauſe 
the trial would be fo tedious, and the 
labour in greateſt likelyhood loſt at laſt. 

But if a man had a mind to raiſe a good 
new Fence about a field he deſigns to in- 
cloſe, which he can keep for four or five 
years together to bear Corn or Clover- 
graſs to mow, that Cattle may be (ſo long 
kept out of it, he might do it rarely well 
by ſowing Apple-kernels of as many ſorts 
as he will, on the top of a new made 
Ditch-bank,, making the dead Hedg (that 
is uſually on the top of the bank) on the 
outſide of the ditch to defend them. 
When theyare grown up he may plaſh 
this Hedg, leaving at every four or five 
yards diſtance, one of the beſt Trees to 
grow up, which of themſelves will bear 
= Cyder-ſruit, or may be graffed to 

what pleaſcth the owner 3and by this 

C 2 means 
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means 1n a little time and with ſmall 
charge he ſhall have a ſ#uit-bearing and 
impregnable Hedg. 

ofthe Pith Sed, 7. It's held by ſome, that the 

aid K7- Kernel of the fruit hath a great depen- 

* dence upon and ſympathy with the pith 
of the Tree, and that hol/ow-trees though 
they grow and bear ſ#«it, yet that - 
hath few kernels in 1t, and thoſe little 
better than-withered busks. 

When I was a young Planter, I was 
once in want of Pear-/tocks3 and made my 
complaint to an ancient prudſer,a man of 
vcry good judgment in the opinion of 
thoſe that knew him, and he told me he 
had oft ſowed kernels of Pears and ne- 
ver could get any to grow : Yet I pro- 
cured ſome Seeds of Pears from the M/, 
that were very ripe, and had ſtocks e- 
nough from them, which makes me be- 
lieve my friend took his kerzels from a 
Tree that was hollow-hearted, as Pear-trees 
are more ſubjxct to be than any other 
Fruit-trees. 

I mention this the rather, becauſe if a 
Planter try any thing but once, and 
fail, he ſhould not be diſcouraged, and 
particularly in this; but if hecan getri 
Sceds,(which will be then very black) and 
of a ſound Tree, he nced not doubt the 
luocels, And 
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And to have plenty of ſtocks ſuch as 
are beſt for large ſtandards for Orchards, 
or Fields, there is no better way of rai(- 
ing them than by Kernels ; with which 
a man can no way be plentifully and ea- 
ily provided, but at the time and place 
of making Perry,though he do ſend ſome 
miles for them. 

I ſhall end this Chapter with this one 
Obſervation more, not unſuitable to what 
went before, and which I have met with 
verity'd more than once or twice in my 
own Experience, That there are ſome 
hollow Fruit-trees that bear fruit ſo much 
more excellent than any of the ſame 
kind the owners have had, or could elſc- 


! where meet with, that they have been 


very dcfirous to propagate from then, 
but never could any manner of way raiſe 
young ones of thoſe old Trees, that would 
r {0 good a Fruit; which ſeems to 
infer that the fruit of a Tree may be the 
better for the piths being conſam'd;, and 
if that be true, it muſt be fo, be- 
cauſe the pith conveys to the fruit a 
worſe ſort of juice than any othcr part of 
the Tree doth, and theretore being freed 
from that infeftion by the Conſumption 
of the Pith, the Fruit becomes more 
choice and delicate. And that the Pith 
C 3 T 
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is the conveyance of a courſer, or other 
ſort of juice, is rendred in fome fort pro- 
bable, becauſe (as hath been before ob- 
ſerved) the Kernels of Fruit depend 
much upon the Pith, which almoſt ne- 
ver produce ſuch good fruit as they come 
out of, and generally much worle, 


Ce ee IN - — —  —_— _—— 


ChaFf 
of Tranſþlantms the Secdlmgs. 


ojrim% QQECT. 1. In Ofober after one Sum- 

ings. mers growth in the Seed-plot, or 
ought to draw up with your hand, ſuch 
of your Crab, Apple, or Pear-ſeedlings as 
you find grown above a foot in height: 
as for thoſe from Stones they need not 
be removed, but inoculated in the Semri- 
nary, the ſtones being ſet at the diſtance a- ' 
foreſaid. 

When they are drawn up, cut off the | 
ſede-ſpriggs from about & top, and 
the ſtrings from about the roots, and | 
ſnip off the extremities, both of the top, 
that it may not run too faſt ypward, but 
the body may grow in bigneſs, and of 
the tap or heart-root, that it may not run 

directly 
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_ _ ( leſt it run further 
than the il) bur may be more apt 
to Greed Retr in wear /' . 

Have beds ready prepared, of 
fertile, dry Earth, _ over rich, __ 
on removal afterwards into a much 
worſe Soil (as for the moſt part Orchard 
and Field ground is) your Trees coming 
of a ſudden from ſuch delicate food, to 
ſuch courſe fare, pine away if they do 
not periſh; and this is but reaſonably 
thought to be the cauſe why many Trees 
bought out of London Nurſeries (which 
are vaſtly deep with fat, and rich ma- 
mere) decay, or come on very poorly, 
when they are brought into the Country. 
Therefore upon every removal endea- 
vour to have Earth as good, or better (to 
place next the roots) than that out of 
which they were taken. 

If any of theſe ſpring wpright, top them 
carly, it will make them grow bigger bo- 
tied, and ſo become ſooner ready for 
graffing. 


Sed. 2, Let every bed you make, for of tting 
ſetting theſe Plants in, be about two foop**" 


broad, leaving room betwixt each bed to 
walk and work about them, without 
prejudicing the Plants : Set two rows a 
foot or more diſtant each from other 

C4 ON 
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on every bed, by drawing a line, and 

ricking holes a full foot aſunder; let the 
re be ſo deep, that if the roots be not 
very long, you may ſet your Plants at 
leaſt two fingers breadth deeper in the 
ground than they grew in the Seed-plor, 
cloſe the mold about them, and if it be 
a very dry time, water them the ſame 
day, the better to ſettle the Earth about 
them. 

If you can Bet old Fears (in ſome 
places call'd alſo Brakes) or for want of 
It Straw, or new Dung, cover the Beds 
with it, which will keep the roots warm 
in the Winter, and preſerve them from 
overmuch heat in the Summer; if the 
land be any whit tiff, this cover will 
make it mellow, and when rotter enrich 
It, and very much hinder the growth 
of weeds, which ought duly to be plyck't 
pp3 and put new Fearn, &*c. as the old 
rots. 

SeF. 3. Thoſe of your Plants, which 
are not grown above a foot in height, 
you may let remain in your Seed-plot till 
another year. 

If you intend to raiſe any Stocks, to 
be ſet out in Fields before they are graff 
ed, you need not top them upon their 
firſt removal, neither need you remove 

| them, 
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them, till they are grown high enough 
to ſtand in the Fields; if you find that 
t ead their roots, and runnot down- 
ward, as1n gravelly and ſuch kind of ſoils 
they will not be apt todo; (and by the 
firſt you draw wp you may judge of the 
reſt, whether they do or no: ) If you re- 
ſerve any for this uſe, you had beſt chooſe 
ſuch as grow ſtraight, and at conveni- 
ent diſtance one from another 3 which 
you may contrive to do, in drawing out 
_— two years, ſuch as be of ſtature 
to be Tranſplanted from among them : 
Dreſs theſe once or twice a year by cut- 
ting off the biggeſt ſide-branches to ha- 
their growing #a/, but leavi 

ſome ſmall ſede-branches, for this ca 
them to thrive in bigneſs the more, which 
they ought to do proportionable to their 
height, or elſe they will be too weak to 
bear a top. 

Obſerve this alſo in graffed Trees in 
your Nurſeries or elſewhere. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Inoculating. 


ECT. 1. About a —_— before, 
or after Midſummer (which 1s the 
beſt time, though = wy nſ _ 
the beginning of May ti uſt) w 
you have wy upon ſuch ſtocks as are 
fit to be inoculated, chooſe out a ſtrong 
and well liking branch, or ſhoot of that 
gears growth upon a Tree that bears ſuch 
kind of fruit as you would by this ope- 
ration produce, and about the middle, 
or lower end of it, (for the top will be 
too tender) fix upon a leaf, that hath a 
freſh and fair bxd growing out betwixt 
it and the bark, and about halt an inch 
below, and above the bud cut off the 
branch, and fo you will have a piece of 
It about an inch long remaining, with 
a bud and a w 4 on; this you muſt cleave 
juſt through the mid(t, ſoas the bud may 
direQly in the middle of the one halt; 
and then ſnip off a part of the leaf, and 
holding it by the remainder, clap it to a 
ſmooth place on the #ock.z and with a 
Pen-knife ſcore out, on each fide of it, 
{0 
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' fo much of the ftock as it covers, or ra- 
ther a little broader (becaufe when the 
bark on which the bud s, is taken off 
from its own wood and applyed to the 
Hock, it will cover a wider ſpace of the 
#ock than it did before ;) after you have 
thus marked your Stock, withdraw the 
Cyer again,and cut the wayne. 
you had marked it, then cut the bark croſs 
and ſtraight, from the uppermoſt end of 
one ſcore to the upper end of the other, 
and cut the bark again croſs and ſtraight, 
from one ſcore to the other, but not fo 
low as the lower ends of the ſcores by a 
quarter of an inch, then take the ob- 
long ſquare piece of bark, that is cut on 
every (ide quite off the Srock, and raiſe 
up that part of the bark that remains be- 
twixt the fide ſcores, at the bottom of 
the work, from the wood, till you come 
to the lower ends of the fide ſcores. 
Take then a Gooſe-quill, cut in the 
faſhion of an Apple-ſcoop, or Scraper, and 
having with your Nail a little looſned 
the upper part of that Bark that is on 
the Czer, thruſt the quill betwixt the 
bark and the wood, holding it cloſe to 
the wood, that it may ſeparate them, and 
take off with the bark a little wood or 


root of the byd over againſt it: If you 
{ce 
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ſee a hole on the inſide over againſt the 
bud, when you have taken the bark off, 
caſt it away, that little labour is loſt, and 
try another till you find it otherwiſe. 

Then put in the lower end of that 
Bark or Cyen betwixt the bark that was 
raiſed on the Stock and the Wood, and 
ſo bind it on the ſtock gently with Woo!- 
en-yarn, Or narrow ſhreds of Linnen-cloth, 
or gentle Stuff, or with Baſſes, or Baſt, 
of which the R»ſſzz Mats are made, but 
ſo that the Cyer may lye cloſe to the wood 
of the ſtock that was made bare, and 
have a ſpecial care that you hurt not 
the bud, 

SeF. 2. There are ſome other ways 
of inoculating uſed, differing only in he 
manner of the cut both in the bark of 
the Stock, and of the Cyer, 

And firſt, Some proceeding in all 0- 
ther things as is before directed, cut the 
Bark out of the whole length of the fide 
ſeores, and apply the Cyen to the dil- 
barked place, 

Secondly, Others cut one lit only , 
down the bark of the Stock, and ano- 
ther croſs the top of it, hke a great T'; 
when this is done, they prepare the 
Cyzen or bark as before directed, (only 
cutting it ſharp pointed at the lower end 


before 
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before they take@he bud off its wood) 
then raiſe the bark of the Stock up on 
each fide the fit, and put in the Cyer, 
beginning at the top and ſliding it down- 
ward gently, and ſo bind the gent- 
ly upon it. This is the common way uſed 
among Gardeners. 

Thirdly, You may make the croſs cut 
in the middle of the downright ſcore on 
the Szock, and lifting up the four cor- 
ners of the bark, and making the C 

at both ends, put it under > ay er 
of the Stock at both ends, and then bind 
it. But in doing this there is danger of 
hurting the Cyer. 

Fourthly, M* Rea commends the ma- 
king the croſs cut at the lower end of the 
down right cut, and having opened the 
ſides, put inthe Cyer —_— being made 
ſharp at the »pper end only. 

Thus much to fatishe the curioſity of 
ſuch as have a mind to make tryal of 
every way; but the (ff that I have de- 
(cribed at large, I take to be the beſt. 


CHAP. 
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08 
CHAP. V. 
Obſervations touching Inoculating. 


ECT. 1. Leſt one bud fail, or any 

miſchance break it, put two in eve- 

ry Stock, but not diretly wnder one a- 

nother, oft the ſame of the flock: 

The branch or ſhoot, you cut one Cyen 
off, may yield you ſeveral. 

About a month after the inoculating, or 
ſooner, if you perceive the bark (well 
where the binding is, cut oft the bind- 
ing. 

If it grow it will fix to the forks keep 
its calour, and that part of the /eaf and 
ſtalk that was left will drop off, and the 
bud appear fair 3 then ſometime before 
the next ſpring cut off the top of the flock, 
a hands breadth aboye the place it was 
inoculated. at, and all the ſrde-branches, 
that grow any where upon the Stock; 
and at Spring the bud will put forth, and 
if any other ſprouts or buds appear on 
the ſtock, cut them off. 

If the firſt znoculation fail, or the buds 
dye, the ſtocks may be inoculated again 
next Summer; and of ſuch as are inocu- 
lated 


en oe re eons <a 
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A Denotes.the cutting of the Bark for inoculatin 
the firſt way rt br det G 

B The upper 4 the bark, taken off and the 
lower part raiſe 

C The Bark prepared to put in the Stock. 

D The firſt enoculation f d. 


F The ſame ſled 

G The cutting the Bark, of the Stock, according to 
the G ardiners ordinary way. 

H —_—_— Bark, opened to put in the bark, 


ſhie 
| The Bark of the Cyen prepared for that purpoſe. 
K This way of inoculation 
L The cutting of the Bark, of the Stock according 
to My, Rea's beſt approbation. 
M The opening the Bark.on each ſide the ſlit. 
N The Bark prepared to be put in, 
O The ſame d. 
P The cut of the Cyen and the Stock, for ſide-graf- 


o Th%. of the _—_ of the Stock, for another 
way of fide-gr 

R The cut of the Cyen O—_— 

- -— cut of baſe - Faye 
e t or 

V The _ cutting t ola of EE Srock, 
for graffing in the bark. 

W The manner of Circumpoſition. 
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lated timely in the year, it may be ſome- 

times ſeen whether they grow or not, 

time enough to izocu/ate them again the 
ſame year. 

Apricocks will have buds ſooner ready 

than other Frazt 3 ſo that you may be- 

in with them, and follow with other 


Set. 2. Stocks raiſed of Peach-ſtones are TH 
commonly big enough to be znoculated —— 
the ſecond Summer, ſometimes the firſ# 
after they are ſetz when they, or any 
a __— an #ch and —_— 

, or thereabouts, they are big e- 
_ be inoculated. 
you intend for Wall, or Dwarf- 
trees, are to be inoculated within a hand- 
fl of the ground, and not Pruned at all 
till you remove them, and then you will 
better ſee what's neceſlary to be cut off : 
And theſe you may remove after ore 
years growth, or two with more ſafety. 

If you inoculate any Plums, Cherries, 
Pears or other Fruit , that you intend 
for an Orchard, or other for tall 
ſtandards, you may doit higher on the 
ſtocks, and | tk theſe up in the Nurſery, 
and let them grow there three or four 


[og econ nates { grow un height) 


be removy 
After 
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After Stocks that are inoculated have 
made ome or two years growth, you mult 
cut off the head of the ſtock , that re- 
main'd above the bd at your firſt cut- 
ting it : Cut it cloſe to the ew branch, 
that it may grow over the c#'; let it be 
cut a little ſlope, and clay'd over, if you 
defire the branch ſhould quickly cover it, 
and the ſooner it doth the better. 

Se&. 3. Care muſtbe had in chooſing 
branches, or ſhoots, from which you are 
to _ your Cn: _ are of ſtrong 
growth, the Bark firm, and not 5 
ſytfer them-to © yy little as gue , 
before you uſe them z and if the fruit you 
deſign to raiſe, be at ſuch a diſtance 
that you cannot have buds to inocnlate 
the ſame day they are cut, put them in 
wet Moſs, or Graſs in a Box, and fo they 


- will keep a day and a night very well. 


Ned arines, Peaches, and Apricocks, are 
ſeldom raiſed otherwiſe than by Inocula- 
tion; I knew an Apricock graffed in the 
cleft, as likely as might be to grow, but 
failed 3 I have heard of one graffed in the 
bark that grew. 

The bark of Cyens taken from 
ſome Plums, is fo tender and {puny 
they will often miſcarry when inoculated; 
from ſuch one would chooſe _— 

= 
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raiſe by Graftingz but moſt Plums will 
hit very well bang inoculated. 

Cyens of Apples fail for the moſt 

their Bark being tender, arid bud: weeks 
but to pteſerve kind of a dying Apple- 
tree, that I could not well cut a Cyer to 
Graff off, I have taken a hungry b»d of 
the year foregoing, and it hath taken, 
a rown very well. 

es and Pears take - ſure be- 


ing incl on young Stocks, 
Bark is riot very _ 
SeF. 4. Where ſnoculating ſucceeds yy 


well, 'it is to be prefer'd aſhes! Grathng, 4 yt 


1. Becauſe the Stork will be big e- foe: 
nough' to inoculate ſooner by two or 
three years, than to greff, and your 
Plant groweth much faſter, after the Na- 
ture is ſoaltered, than it did before, and 
will be ſooner ready to Tranſplant, than 
if it be ſuffered -to grow two or three 
_ _ it _ be before it will 


2. It eh ts a fade Tree than one that 
is Waſſed, eſpecially in the clefty becauſe 
it covereth the Stock ſpeed; my well. 

3. It hurts not the Stock ſo much as 
graſfing and if it chance to fail,” it may 
inoculated next year again, and ſome- 
. times the ſamo zear. 
D 4. Its 
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4. It's more ſpeedy, eaſie, and delight- 
fil than Graffing, and may be pratis'd 
by Gentlemen, who in Jane may lye on 
he and do it 3 whereas they can- 

r the cold without danger of ta- 
ig hurt, in February, or March, which 
is the chief Graffing ſeaſon, 

Of the time Sed, $, It s ted among Planters 
of the 42)- yyhat time of the day is beſt for Inocule- 
ting: 1 En an Ingenjous perſon 


argue ſtifly for the 5 becauſe 
there there paſſcth up much more fA or juice, 
in the day time, than in the xights as 


was obſerved him 4n ' piercing the 
Birch-tree , + Bn Trees, to the 
liquor, that diſtills out of them, for Phy- 
ſical uſesz and conſequently the bud in- 
oculated in the morning, muſt be more 
pes to grow, having the whole days 

of ſap to invite it to unite with 
the ror fark than if it be inoculated late in 
the day, and ſo muſt be di . 
its new habitation, by the niggard 


pr_ «4 nights ; Top. Wi if 8a pu oy bf 


broad leaves, or _ about <a Cory 
ſo as to ſhade the Cyer from the ſcorching 
=p of the day following, to prevent its 
drying before the Stock, hath undertaken 

the charge of preſerving it. - 
ut 
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But this work may be done in the 
middle of the day, if the heat be not 
violent, and then you muſt (as at all 
times _—_— very quick in the 

of it. 

And for all that hath been ſaid before, 
the afternoon may be as a time as 
anys becauſe if the bud bo i Syn 

otrded it in the »ight , then the cool- 
neſs of that time makes it lefs thirſty; and 
as its thirſt encreaſeth by the beat of the 
next day, a more plentiful fireaw will 
be very ſcaſonable to ſativhe it. 


—_ 


CHAP. VL 
Of the ſeveral ways of Graffing. 


ECT. 1. As there ate ſeveral ways $!{:;«4, # 
(as you have ſeen) of Inoculating, Picking 

o are thete of Graffing, as now I come 
to let you ſee 3 and the firft I (hall {; 
of is that which is called Slicing, or Pack- 
ing, which I ſhall deſcribe here at large, 
and fo it will ſerve as a general direQion 
for all. 

Cut off the top of your Stock in ſome 


ſmooth ſtraight paces if you do it with 
2 a 
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a Hand-ſaw, cut it ſmoothafterward with 
your Kife, leaving the top flat and e- 
ven. 
Then prepare your Cyen or Graff, by 
cutting it on one ſide, from the joit, or 
ſeam, (that is, at every years growth 
down ({lope-wiſe in the old wood, till it's 
cut quite off, that the ſlope may be about 
an inch long, or ſomething more, bb- 
ſerving its bent, that when the Cyer: is 
fixed to the Stock it may ſtand almoſt 
upright z give a cut then croſs through 
the bark at the top of the /ope, and then 
cut a thin chip of that //ope upward to 
the croſs-cut, that there may be a ſhould- 
er to reſt on the top of the Stock, but 
cut not this ſboulder too deep, little more 
than through the bark will be enough, 
and this will cauſe a little rig in the 
{loped part, which you muſt cut down, 
that the whole /ope may be plain and 
ſmooth, without dints or rifings, and 
lie even to the ſide of the Stock, + 
-Cut then the top of the Czer: off, cloſe 
above a bud, about four inches above the 
ſhoulder it it be for a ſtandard Tree, two 
buds above the clay being full enough z 
but for Dwarf, or Wall-trees, you may 
let the Cyer be fix inches long with ſe- 
veral bud.that they may ſhoot forth ma- 
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ny branches, and ſpread from the very 
Stock, 

The Cyer or Graff thus prepared; lay 
the cut part of the Cyer on the y 4 or 
South-weſt (ide of the Stock, and ſo mea» 
ſure and mark the breadth and length 
of it, then cut away ſo much of the bark 
of the Stock, as the cut part of the Cycr 
may fit, drawing your Knife upward z 
but as the ſtock 15 bigger, and the bark. 
thicker than that on the Cyer, ſo the 
chip muſt be longer, and broader, or 
elſe the paſſage for the ſap in the Srock 
and Cyer, (which is chiefly betwixt the 
bark, and the wood) will not meet toge- 
ther (as in the work you will cally fce) 
which ſhould be aimed at. 

Then lay the cut part of the Cyer on 
the cut part of the Stock, and bind it 
on with courſe Woolſen-yarn, Baſſes, or 
the inward peeling of the Witch-tree z 
if you bind with ſuch a material as will 
not be looſe, or rotten by Midſummer, 
about that time give it -a cut crols-wile 
with a Knife to ſet the priſoners at li- 
berty. 

Have in readineſs good Clay, free from 
Stones, mixt with long Hay, and daub it 
about the Stock and Cyer, a full inch a- 
bove and below the head of the Stock, 

D 3 wark 
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work it up round the Cyez till it be ſharp 
at the top, that the rain water may run 
down it; and with a Knife or little 
trowel diptin waterſmoath over the clays 
- doing this be ſure not to diſplace t 
n. 

” Thus you may Graft Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, and Apples, if it be before the 
bark of the Stock will part from the wood 
of them, for when it will, the next way 
following is better for Apples. 


1n the Bark Sed. 2. The ſecond way (called Graf- 


the beſt fing in the Bark) is much like this, and | 


walk 


I preferr it from experience much before 
the fore-mentioned, or any other way, 
but it can only be uſed for Apples, be- 
cauſe all Cyens of other Fruit will be 
ww paſt uſe, before the bark of the 

tocks will peel ; which is about the end 
of March or the beginning of April; but 
this will be time enough for Apples," if 
your Stocks be in any thing ak. liking, 
which if they be not, they are not fit to 
be Graffed any way. 

Prepare then your Stock and Cycx ex- 
attly as you were direqed in packing, 
only inſtead of cutting the bark off the 
_ ſlit it = the South-weſt fide, from 
the top, almoſt as long as the /oped 
of the Cyer, and lookn the bark _ 

top 
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top of the (lit with the point of your 
Knife. 

Have in readineſs a little Inſtrument 
made of Ivory, or a Deer or Sheep-ſhank, 
or Silver, or hard ſmooth Wood, at 
one end let it be made of the ſhape. of 
the ſlope part of the Cyer, but much 
leſs every way 3 thruſt it down betwixt 
the Bark and the Wood of the Stock, 
where it was ſlit, to make room for the 
Czen, take it out and put in the Cyer, 
but firſt cut a hittle of the bark at the 
thin end of the ſpe of the Cyen, that it 
double not in going down, yet leave 
it with a ſharpe edge; and becauſe when 
_ Cyer is put in, it will bear the bark 

ollow from the ſtock, nick or (lit the 
bark, on each fide the Cyer, fo that it 
may fall cloſe to the Stock, and to the 
edges of the Cyer, Bind and Clay it as 
you have already heard. 

Theſe two are the beſt ways of Graf- 
fing tor theſe Reaſons. 

1. Becauſe Stocks may be Graffed thus, 
ſome years before they can be ready to 
graff in the cleft; and though Whip-graffing 
may be uſed ſooner than either of theſe, 
yet there are other great inconveniences 
attending it, as you will ſee hereafter. 

» 2. The Stocks are this way leſs harm- 
D 4 cd 
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ed than where a cleft is uſed, becauſe the 
cleft lets wet into them, and makes them 
not ſo fit for Graffing again (if any fail 
to grow the firſt time) as theſe continue 
to be, though they ſhould once miſcarry, 
or come to any miſchance. 

3. The Cer will much ſooner and bet- 
ter cover the Stock, and ſo make a more 
healthful, ſound, and fwifter growing 
Tree. 

4. This is much more ſpeedy, eafie, 
and ſure to ſucceed. 

»hip-Graf. SeF. 3. There is another way, called 

fng Whip-graffing, and here- your Stock and 
Czen ought to be exattly. of the ſame big- 
neſs, as the manner of performing it 
plainly ſheweth, which is as followet 

Slope off the Cyer a full inch or longer, 
and do the like to the Stock, and tye the 
one upon the other. 

You may if you will, make a ſhoul- 
der on the Cyer, and cut the top of the 
Stock to ſuit with it, and then bind them 
together, and clay about the place. - 

This way 1s ſucceſsful enough, ſo that 
ſpecial care be taken, that both Stockand 

yen (uit exattly where they are joyned 

together, which 1s ſomewhat trouble- 
ſome to do, and fo it is to find Cyers 
and Stocks of an equal bigneſs ; belides 
the 
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the head will be apt to overgrow. the 
Stocks; all that can be: done -to pre- 
vent it, is to Graff theſe very low, or if 
high, to give the Stock more liberty to 
thicken, by {litting the Bark of it with 
a Knife. 

In this way of Graffing there is ano- 
ther little knack may be added to very 
=_ purpoſe; and that is, when the 

tock and Cyer are prepared (as you heard 
before) to be joyned together, to make 
a (lit with a Knife in the bare place of 
the Stock downward, beginning towards 
the top of the ſlope, and ſo (litting it a 
little way, and doing the like in the 
ſoped face of the Cyen, but beginning at 
the tame diſtance from the lower end 
of it, as you did before from the top of 
the Stock, and ſo carrying it upwards, 
and then join them by thruſting the 
one ſlice into the other, till the bare place 
of the Cyer cover the bare place of the 
Stock. 

This may be done hkewiſe in Graf 
fing by packing , and in both conduceth 
much to ſtrengthen the work, and is 
called by ſome, Lipping, or Tonguing. 

SeF. 4. I am now going to deſcribe $4 6r4ſ- 
another way that I never read of, nei- f**- 
ther ever knew more than one that uſed 

it, 
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it, mon_s skilful Gardner _— it 
much : Knowing no name for it I 
how given it the/name of Side-graffing. 
It's done by po the Cyer as in 
Whip-graffing then without cutting off 
the head of the Stock, (but making it 
thin of fide Branches) from a ſmooth 
place of it on the Weſt-ſde, take off as 
much bark as the Cyer will cover (as in 
Packing) and lit both Cyen and Stock, 
according to the direCtions given in the 
end of the laſt Se&#ior, and fix them to- 
gether accordingly : Bind it cloſe and 
it. 


If it grow, at a end cut off the 
topof Ska he graffed place (lope- 
wiſe, and clay it. 

Some done thus grow well, and I have 
uſed it ſucceſsfully, but ſuffer not the 
top of the Stock much to overgrow the 
_ the firſt year before it's cut quite 


There 1s another way of this kind, I 
have known uſed, and is eafier done 
than the former, that is, to (lit the bark | 
of the Stock, in the form ofa great T , 
and looſning it with the point of a Knife, 
and then clapping in a Cyer, prepared as 
hath been ſaid before, (but without the 
{lit for Lipping,) bind and clay it. Lk 

is | 
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This cat be uſed only whert the Bark 
will part from the Stock 

SeF. 5. The next way i that which thecleft. 
js called Graffing in the Cleft, and is ve- 

ancient, and (till uſed by common- 
lanters, and it's thus performed. 

Cur off the head of the $9ck even and 
ſmooth, cleave it with a (ſtrong Knife, or 
Chiſſel, (hereafter deſcribed when I ſpeak 
of Pruning big Trees) let the flit run 
near two inches deep, let it be as near 
the middle of the Stock as you can, but 
not in the pith or hearts have in readi- 
neſs a ſtick of hard Wood, near a foot 
long, at one end made like a wedg; 
when you have taken out the Cleaver, 
put the wedg into the it, and open it fo 
wide as to put in the Cyer, when it's pre- 
pard. 

Which is by cutting it down ſlope on 
each fide, about an inch in length, be- 
ginning at the joint, but leaving it much 
thinner on that ſtde that goeth into the 
Stock than the other that is outward, 
(that fide muſt be outward that will 
cauſe it to lean rather outward than in- 
ward; you may let it have a ſbowldey 
on one fide, or both, or either, all theſe 
ways are uſed; but ſhon/dering takes'up 
more time, and makes the Cyer _——_— 
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ſo apter by any chance to be broke off. 
Then with your Knife cut away any 
Jags, or roughneſs, or blackneſs that re- 
mains after cleaving on each fide of the 
cleft within, and ſo put in either oze or 
two Cyens(according as yourStockis in big- 
neſs,) place them fo as the paſſage of the 
ſap betwixt the bark and wood, both of 
the Stockand Cyern, may meet all along 
the cleft, as near as you can; draw then 
forth your wedg, and if the Stock be a 
big ſtrong SYock, and do pinch the Graffs, 
drive a little wedg of dry wood into the 

it, but not fo as to let the Cyers looſe z 
or for ſuch ſtrong ſtocks cut the Graff as 
thick on that ſide that goes intothe Stock, 
as on the outſide, which will prevent the 
Stocks hurting the ſappy part and bark of 
the Cyer, 

Fram cleave big Stocks crolswile again, 
and put in two more Cyers, but ; 
ing mack the Stock ſo much that you 
had better (if you will have more than 
two Cyers 1n one — Graff the other 
two1n the bark, according to the ſecond 
way of Graffing, forecaſting one of them 
to be on the Weſt-ſde the Sock 

SeF. 6. There 1s another way, called 
Graffing by Approach , AblaF ation, or 
Enarching, whuch is by having a Stock, 

or 
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or Stocks grow ſo near another Tree, 
whoſe Fruit you would propagate, that 
the ſtock and the branch of that Tree 
may be joyned together in the manner 
following, 

Cut the fide of the Branch and of the 
Stock (where they will meet) about three 
inches in length, till you come near the 
pith of each, and fit | tows both together, 
that the paſlages of the ſap may joyn, 
in which poſture bind and clay them: Af- 
ſoon as you find the Cyer and Stock to 
be well cemented together, cut off the 
head of the Stock, about four inches a- 
bove the binding; and in March follow- 
ing, cut off the j#ub you left of the Srock, 
and alſo the Cyer underneath, cloſe to 
the Graffed place, that it may ſubſiſt by 
the Stock only. 

It's alſo'uſed to be done by cutting off 
the head of the Stock at fff and ſloping 
half off about two inches long, and join- 
ing the Cyerz thereunto , being cut ac- 
cordingly. See the Figure. 

This manner of Graffing is unneceſſa- 
Fs and ſcarcely praCticable in the Fruit- 

rees, chiefly' intended in this Book ; 
but for Oranges, Lemmons, Pomgranats, 
Vines , Jeſſamins, and ſuch like ſbrubs it 

may be pradtis'd, | 
Allo 
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Alfo it's ſaid that Trees of different 
kinds will ſooner take this way than 0- 
therwilc. 

all theſe forts of Graffing, the 
ſecond way for Apples, and the firſt for 
all other RG are to be preferr'd 
before all the reſt. 

The Figures with theſe direGtions, 1 
hope will make all cafje to any mans un- 
derſtanding. 


_— — 


— — --- 


CHAP. VIL 


Obſervations concerning Graffmg. 


ECT. 1. If the Plants that you re+ 
x J moved out of your Seed-plot intq 
the Nurſery, and ſuch Stocks for Store- 
Fruit in the Seed-plot as you intend to 
Graff, be half an inch over in thickneſs, 
where they are to be To gow or little 
more, it's enough: It's not to have 
them aboye an inch 1n the diameter, both 
that you may loſe no time, and that the 
Stock may becalier covered by the Cyer. 
Se&. 2. In providing Czens or Graffs of 
Pears, Plums and Cherries you mult ob- 
ſerve to cut them 10 /47wery, or the very 
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inning of February, having reſpe& to 
og frevatnek or we wear of the 
Spring, and the warmth or coldneſs of 
the Country you live in z but you muſt 
be «rs i _ before the —_ 
any white appear u 
Cyens for Apple-tregs will ſeldom be 
too forward any time before the begin- 
ing of March, EN 
e ſtrong well grown Cyers, 
that at the top or outiade of a Tree 
chat deor well, and | fruit of its 
kind, and cut not off the tops of the 
Cyens till you Graff them, for ſo they 
will keep the better. 

I havealways found a ſboot or brazchof 
the year next foregoing to thrive beſt; 
and though in Graffing old Trees in Here- 
ford+ſhire, ſome commend and uſe Cyers 
of two or three years growth, yet thoſe 
are (cldom found to have convenient 
buds to put forth at, and oftentimes have 
bloſſoming buds on them, and make not 
ſo good a growth, neither have my$ 
_ a joynt to Graff at, as thoſe of the 

year. 

When you get them, you had beſt 
cut off at leaſt a hands breadth of that 
which grew the year before with them, 
beſides the laſt years ſhoot 3 tor ſo they 


will 
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Time. 
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ordering. 
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will keep the berter, and you muſt uſe 
abour an inch of that dld wood in every 
Ct: when you' Graff it. 

Se&F. 3. In Jdhary or' Februaty, as 
you: find the* wearher grow warm, the 
wind not beirig North, or North-Eaſt, 
you may Graft Plums\, Cherries, and 
Pears, but not Apples till the 44rk of the 
Stocks will riſe or pee! from the wood, 
which is ſeldom 'before the' middle of 
March,  and' ofteti not till April, be- 
cauſe this ts neceſlary for the” beſt way 
of Graffing them 3 bur if you will Graff 
any _ in the cleft, you nfay''do it a 
little ſooner. = 

Perhaps you may not have ſeveral ſorts 
of Plums, Cherries, or Pears, fo near you 
as that you may get bzds freſh enough 
for | Jnoculation.* ' In this caſe you 'may 
procure Cyeny and Graff then, and they 
will continue freſh ds yon ſhould 
ſend for them from beyond Sea. 

Sed. 4. ' Theſe | Cyems may be kept 
three weeks, or a month after they are 
cut, before they are uſed, and there 
ought to be a fortnight or three weeks be- 
twixt the time of their being cit, and of 
their being m__ , thar the Stocks in 
that time may be more repleniſhe with 
ſap, and the Cyens be more ctnpty of it. 
To 
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To keep your Cyens or Graff after 
they are cut, you need not, as ſome di- 
re&, bury them in moiſt mold, for this 
may be a means to make them ſwell and 
bud forth, by receiving moiſture from 
the Earth; and then when by Graffing 
they are expoſed to the cold open Ar, 
ny will be in danger to wither and dye 
before they have nouriſhment from the 
Stock, 

You may lay them in a dry houſe, fo 
it be near noheat, orunder an old Tree, 
or Hedg, and cover them all over with 
dry mold, that the Air may not have too 
much influence upon them : though they 
ſeem ſomewhat dry, yet if they cut with 
a freſh colour, and be not much wither- 
ed, they will not grow the worſe, but 
rather the better; yea ſome that have 
ſeemed withered , being carried in a 
Cloak-bag ſeventy or eighty miles have 
grown well. 

Suffer not the buds to be hurt, or 
rub'd in the binding or carriage. 

Se. 5. There be ſome indifferent of joints 
whether they Graff at a joint or no, but - _— 
forecaſt to have a bud directly behind the "_ 
ſhoulder of the Cyen : If Cyens with joynts 
were ſcarce, you might practiſe ſo on 
ſmall Stocky that will be ſpeedily covered, 

E but 
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but if Cyens can be had with joints, he- 
ver Graff with others, for theſe will co- 
ver the Stocks ſooner. 

It will do well in Graffing Stocks for 
large Standards, to put but one Cyer in- 
to a Stock, and if nt put forth feveral 
ſhoots, to cut off all but one, that is the 
ſtraighteſt and ſtrongeſt: But for Dwarfs 
and Wal-fuit put in two Cyens, if the 
Stock, be big enough. Let the later be 
Graffed near the ground, the former at 
ſuch height as the Stock will allow. 

SeF.6.In Graffing or Inoculating, it may 
beneceſlary to have ſome -rark, to know 
what kind of Fraxit is put upon each 
Stock; if you Graff many of one kind, 
(as it's neceſſary for Cyder-Fruit) you 
may obſerve to make every row to con- 
filt but of one kind, and it's but entring 
m a Book, that ſuch a row hath ſuch a 
kind of Fruit in it, and no other; but 
where there are ſeveral in one row, there: 
may be a Stake knockt into the ground 
at the beginning of every new ſort, and 
fo entred in your Book; and where you 
have very few of a kind (or for your 
whole Nerfery, if you pleaſe) you may 
make mzarks of ſeveral figures or ſhapes, 
in the bark of the Stocks; which marks 
enter into your Book, and what 4d it 
denotes, 
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denotes, and at two or three years when 
you remove it, the »22rk will be very vi- 
ſible 3 and by renewing the marks ſome- 
times, you may continue it as long as 
you pleaſe, and if any Tree be ſtolen you 
may own it by the mark. 


CHA P. VIIL 
of Plantmg Wall-Frut. 


Ft 


ECT. 1. Stone-fruit will be firſt rea- Tint 


dy to remove, for after two years 
growth in the Seed-plot or Nurſery, af- 
ter they are Inoculated, or Graffed, you 
may well remove them, be they for Wa 
or Dwarfs, which you ought to do in 
OFober or November ;, early removing 
being advantagious for all Fruit-Trees, 
both for the ſecurity of their growing, 
and for their well growing. 

Young Trees, having = taken up 
about November , and the ends of the 
roots cat off, and laid in the Earth till 
March to be Planted, being then taken 
forth again, it hath appeared that they 
have put out many fibrous roots, at the 
ends of thoſe big roots that were cut off ; 

E 2 which 
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which had they done in the place they 
were to grow in the next Summer, this 
would have been a good preparation a- 
gainſt Spring 3 and it's always ſeen that 
Trees ſet in February or March, make 
generally a much [els growth the next 
year, than thoſe that were ſet before 
Winter. If a dry Summer happen to ſuc- 
ceed, it often kills ſome of the late ſet 
Trees, and puts ſuch a ſtop to others, 
that they recover not of many years. 
In ſharp Froſts, though you could 
dig, it's not good to remove Trees. 
Preparing Sed. 2. Make a Trench by the Wal 
erm" fide you are to ſet them up to, about 
; two foot broad, and as deep, and in eve- 
ry place where a Tree is to be ſet, about 
a yard ſquare, mingle good old rotten 
Neats-dung, with the Earth, and fill it 
up, near as high as you intend the bor- 
ders to be, and when you have fill'd it 
about half full, tread it down; But if 
you defign no borders, make then only 
a hole for cach Tree, of the ſquare be- 
fore mentioned; but if your Soil be wet, 
or binding gravel, or \uch like, very bad 
in the bottom, go not ſo deep, it will 
be better to ſet them ſhallow, and raiſe 
che Earth about them. 
As to the diſtance Wal-fenit-trees are 
to 
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to be ſctat, where they are to grow, 
you may learn that beſt by confiderin 
their aptneſs to ſpread : Apricocks an 
Pears ſpread moſt, the May Cherry and 
ſome others are of very ſmall growth; 
it's impoſhble to give rules for all, but 
the general diſtance is about four yards 
aſunder, 

SeF. 3. If it be not a manurd Land ring 
you ſet them in,have in readineſs ſome ve- 59% 44 
ry fine rich Mold, or ſhovellings of a yard — 
where Cattle are frequently lodged or 
fed, that hath lain on heaps till it's »ve/- 
low, and become dry, or rotten Neats- 
dung, which you may mix with the Earth 
that came forth of the hole, and fo order 
it, that it may be as good or better, than 
that out of which your Trecs came: Fill 
the hole half way up with this, and tread 
it down in ſuch form (having reſpeCt to 
the roots of the Tree that is to be (ct 11 
it) that the roots may relt cloſe upon it. 
Cut off the ends of all the roots, (it it 
have one long downright root, you may 
cut it almoſt halt off,) try (by ſetting 
the Tree in the hole) which fide will 
ſtand beſt ro the Wall, and then cut oft 
ſuch branches as grow directly roward, 
and fromward the Wall, leaving only 
the ſide branches, to be nail'd unto it, 

E 3 then 
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then clap your Tree in, placing it as far 
from the Wall as the top will allow, that 
muſt be ſpread upon it, that the roots 
may havethe more liberty toſpread back- 
wards: Fillup the hole with the wold, and 
uſe all diligence to place the roots of your 
Tree in the ſame poſture they were 1n 
before you removed it: If the Tree be 
young, and the Roots (lender, this can 

performed no way but by throwing 
in alittle Soil at a time, and then raiſing 
up with your hands ſuch Roots as are 
preſſed down by it below their proper 
ſituation, Greadin them on the ſoil you 
have caſt in, and > Jon throwing in more, 
and ordering the Roots as before, fo 
continuing to do till you have filld up 
the hole. 

Old Trees with ſturdy Roots do not 
require ſo much curiolity z but you 
muſt be ſure that the mold lye cloſe 
under, betwixt, and among the Roots, 

It the Soil be /ight, you mult preſs it 
down gently with your foot, then cover 
them half a yard about with Fearr or 
Straw; or if your ground be not very 
rich, with Dung. 

$ reading Sed. 4. Every year it will be necel- 
Trees on the fary to prune _ nail thera to the Wall, 
1” twice, or thrice, according as they grow 

MOTrCe 
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more or leſs; wherein you mult obſerve, 
to bend down the ſtrongeſt ſhoots (that 
would grow upward) towards the fides, 
otherwiſe they will be apt to run ſtraight 
upward, and not cover the ſpace you 
deſign for them, and by their luxunous 
wth, will extreamly rob the fide 
ranches of their nouriſhment. There 
will branches enow ſpring out freſh to 
run upwards out of them when they are 
ſo bowed. 

Cut off ſuch as grow directly outward 
cloſe to the body; it you cut a part of 
any branch off, do it at a bud, that the 
cut may be covered with a trelh fprig. 

Lay none a-crols,or under one another, 
but let them ſpread as the fingers of your 
hand when it 1s expanded. 

The Winter pruning may be done, as 
ſoon as the fruit, and leaves are fallen, 
or any time before February, except 
Nedarines, and Peaches, which are apt 
to dye, if prun'd before the Sap rile. 
Mr. Rec faith, the beſt time to Prune 
them, 1s after they flower. 

Shreads of Woollen-Cloth are the beſt 
things to Nail them up withz ſome uſe 
gentle Leather, or an old Hat, any of 
theſe may ſerve turn. Bring 

Sed. 5. Sometime in the Winter, af- $-t% -=* 
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ter two or three years, if the Soil the 
roots are to ſpread into, be not rich e- 
nough, open the ground at the outſide 
of the holes you made at ſetting, as near 
round about, as the Wall will permit. 
If you find no roots bare, let it lye open 
a month, and then fill it up with the 
Earth that came forth, well mixt with 
ſuch a manure as ſuits with it. 

SeF. 6. Where the natural ſoil is not 
good cnough of it ſelf, whether it be in 
Garden, Orchard, or Field, there it 
ought-to be by skill afliſted, and bet- 
terd, at leaſt-wiſe for ſuch a compaſs as 
the roots of every Tree take up for ſome 
time, if not fo far round as they are ever 
ike to extend themſelves. 

And this muſt be done by mixing ſuch 
Manures with the Soil, as fuit beſt with 
its temper. |; 

If the Soil be clay, or clay mixed with 
gravel, or wet heavy land, hot Dune, as 
that of Horſes, or Poultry, is beſt to mix 
with it, to bring it to a due tempera- 
ment. 

And if the ſoil be a /ight, hollow, exkie, 
or ſandy land, Marl, Mud out of a Pond 
or River, or ſhovelling; of dirty yards 
or high-ways, it they be not ſandy, and 
be well mellowed, by lying on —_ 

an 
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and _ if thoſe heaps are mixed 
with Lime, are proper to mend it. 

If this laſt ſoil be barren likewiſe, you 
may properly add a mixture of Neats- 

ung. 

It your Land be too rich (which is 
ſeldom ſeen) you may mix coal! Aſhes 
with it. 

I have ſeen an Apple-tree on a Hemp- 
but, which was conſtantly Plowed, and 
Manur'd to a great richneſs, bear more 
Apples than four fuch Trees in an Orchard 
would do. And it's conſtantly ſeen in 
barren hungry Land, Trees thrive poorly, 
grow Moſſey, or Bark-bound, beanng ve- 
ry little, and that a very poor Fru. 

Only Walnut-trees and Pear-trees do 
not neceſlanily require a very rich ground, 
and will proſper beſt on ſtowy and ljght 
land, 

Se&F. 7. When your IVWalk-trees are grows 
grown old, and full of big wood, you 94 «4 
may in three or four years time renew 
them, by cutting out ſome of the big- 

ſt ſtems, or boughs, yearly, cutting each 
Te off at ſome ſmall twig, (if it may 
be) that either it, or a freſh branch may 
= over the cut place; which mult be 

ept covered with Clay; and fo go on 
yearly, till all the big wood is cut our. 
 * Or 
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Or if you diſlike the kind of Fruit, 
you may Inoculate, or Graff the boughs 
with a better ſort of Fruit, but not all 
in one year, but ſome one, and ſome 
another. 

By either of theſe ways, you may re- 
new a decaying Tree, and keep your 
Wallalmoſt {till farniſhed, with leſs trou- 
ble and charge, or loſs of time than by 
taking up the old one, and planting a 
young one in its ſtead. 

Appropria- Sed, 8. In furniſhing your Walls with 

rng Put Pruit-trees , obſerve always to Plant 

" Peaches and Ne&arines up to the Wall 

that is moſt South-ward ; the Eaſt Wall 

isto be allotted to Apricocks, early Cher- 

ries, and the choiceſt Plums; the Weſt 

may be ſet with Pears, Cherries, and 
Plums. 

Some of the courſeſt Pears and Plums, 
you may ſet to the North Wall, both to 
cover the wall handſomly , and many 
years they will bear as well on it, as on 
ſtandards ;, eſpecially if your wall (tand 
not diretly North, but ſo as to have 
ſome conſiderable benefit of the Sun ; 
Nut-trees likewiſe are proper for this 
wall, and will proſper well up to it. 

If your conveniencies will allow it, 
and you are to build a new Wall, it is 

much 
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much better to have your Garden walls 
not ſtand direftly towards the four points, 
than otherwiſe, and then the worſt wall 
will be much better, and the beſt good 
enough for your purpoſe. 

As thus, the Eaſt-wall, to incline to 
the South; the South, to the Weſtz the 
Weſt, to the North ; the North, to the 
Eaift; or contrary, but not ſo well. 

In the firſt way the two firſt wall: 
will be extraordinary good, and the 
two later good enough for ordinary 
Fruit. 

SeF. 9. In building a New IFall, it Mating « 
would be very advantagious, to make *** 
it with half rounds, each femi-circle be- 
ing cight yards round in the inſide, and 
abour ſix yards in the face or diameter, 
each taking two Trees; and betwixt e- 
very half round, let there be two foot 
breadth of plain walling, where you 
may place a Flower-pot on a pillar two 
foot high, or Plant a ine to run up it, 
which every Summer, you may let ſpread 
it (elf a littleinto the half rounds on each 
fide it. 

I know an honourable Gentleman, in 
ſomewhat a cold Country, that hath his 
Garden walls ſo made, and his Trees 
bear Fruit plentifully in ſuch years as his 
neighbours generally fail, I 
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I alſo ſaw a wall made thus for raiſing 
Melons under, by a pattern or directions 
from 1taly. 

I have alſo ſeen Grapes ripen delicate- 
ly on every fide the cluſter, that grew in 
a half round. 

By means of theſe rownds, every wall 
will one time of the day or other, have 
a ſhare of the Sun, and the beſt walls 
(by reaſon of ſuch a refleftion, and col- 

jon of the Sun-beams as will be in 
every round) will be exceeding hot, 
and the Trees be more ſecure from winds. 

Having faid thus much here of the 
Wall, that Fruit-trees are to be ſet up 
to, thus much more may not improper- 
ly be here added. 

That a Pale is as good for this pur- 

e, and in reſpect of npening Frail 

er than any thing elſe 1t can be raif- 
ed up to, if the Pale be made of ſawed 
ks. & nine or ten foot high, and ex- 
atly joined , that no wind may come 
through 3 next to this in goodnels is a 
Brick-wall, and then a Stone wall, and 
the worſt of all that which is made of 
Timber and Morter ; but in this every 
one cannot be his own chooſer, but muſt 
comply with what the Comntry he lives 
in will permit him to do for his beſt con- 
VENICNCE, When 
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When you Plazt your Garden with 


Fryit-trees, you may do well to draw 
the Platform of it in Paper, and fo ſet 
down the name of every Tree, accord- 
ing to the place it ſtands in, whether in 
j —_ or Dwarf-trees; the ſame 
courſe you may uſe about your Orchard, 
and you will find it both ſatisfactory 
and uſeful, that you may readily at any 
ſeaſon of the year, know what kind of 
Fruit every Tree beareth : The Fruit 
Planted in Fields, not _ of ſo much 


variety , may be eafily diſtinguiſhed 
without this help. 
| CHAP. IX. 


Concerning Dwarf-trees. 


ECT. 1. Theſe Trees have been of 44var- 
late much affe&ted and coveted , th 
becauſe they are of ſpecial advantage - 
for Table-fruit, (whether Pears, Apples, 
Plums, or Cherries) and being but of 
low Stature, may be Planted in the bor- 
ders of Garden-walks, without doing any 
thing elſe there about them any preju- 
dice, by overſhadowing them; and 
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their fruit will be as well ſecured, and 
commodious for gathering as the Wall- 
fruit. 

Se&. 2. Plants for this purpoſe muſt 
be provided , and prepared ſomewhat 
differently from thoſe for Orchards , or 
Fields. Ws 

The @mince-tree 18 generally uſed, 
beſt Gece for Pears, both for Y 
and Wall; as well becauſe it may poſti- 
bly ſomewhat meliorate the Pear as (and 
that chiefly) becauſe it groweth not to 
that bigneſs, as on a Pear-ſtock, it would 
be apt to do. 

Se&. 3. For Dwarf- Apple-trees the beſt 
Stocks are ſuch as are raiſed of the cut- 
tings of other Apple-trees, as of the Gen- 
net-morl, the Kentiſh-Codling and others. 

That theſe are more proper for Dwarf- 
trees, than Crab-ſtocks, appears 3 

1, Becauſe the Fruit will be rather 
betterd, and not tainted with any aſpe- 
rity, or roughneſs, as poſſibly it mighe 
be, if Crab-tree-ſtocks were made uſe of; 
and one chief deſign in theſe Trees is to 
have choice, and delicious Fruit for cat- 
ing. 
- Apple-trees that are raiſed on ſuch 
Stocks, will not grow ſo big as thoſe on 
Crab-ſtocks, but are with eaſe and cer- 

tainty 
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tainty kept Dwarfs. Mr. Rea judgin 
the Paradiſe-Apple of Gabe : 
growth im bringing forward a Cyer, ad- 
viſes to Graff a Paradiſe on a Crab-ftock, 
and the Fruit you would have on that 
Paradiſe, that the Crab might yield plen- 
ty of juice or ſap to the Paradiſe, and 
the Paradiſe retard the growth of the 
Apple planted on it, ſo as to keep it a 
Dwarf}, but beſides loſs of time, I doubt 
the ſucceſs of this, becauſe the Crab will 
put forth ſtrong Roots, and yield plen- 
ty of nouriſhment: For why Apple-trees 
raiſed by cuttings grow not to be very 
large Trees, I take to be, their put- 
ting forth ſuchſmall roots,by which means 
the Tree hath ſap conveyed to it accord- 
nely. 
= By uſing theſe cuttings for Stocks, 
you ſhall get 'at leaſt fowr years time , 
reckoning from ſowing the Crab-kernel, 
and the ſetting the Stem or Cutting, be- 
ing duly ordered; As 
1, By ſetting the Stexr in the place 
you intend the Dwarf-tree (hall 


row. 

2. And ſetting it in good Earth, for 
then after one years growth you 
may —_ it, and you will ealily 

- diſcern the advantage in point of 


tume. it 


i 
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If it be faid Crab-ſtocks ready grown 


may be made uſe of inſtead of cuttings ; 
there's this Anſwer ready, They muſt 
grow two if not three years after they 
are (et before they are tit to Graff, and 
in reſpect of their large growth will not 
be fit for Dwarfs. 

Some Nurſery Men have made advan- 
tage to themſelves by this ſpeedy way 
off railing Trees by Cuttings, but to the 
diſadvantage of them they put them 
off to for Planting in Orchards, becauſe 
they are never hke to make large, or 
long laſting Trees. 

Ye, 4- The way then to provide 
theſe Stocks 1s thus, 

In Ocfober from ſuch Trees whoſe 
cuttings will grow, take ſuch ſexes, or 
branches that grow \traighteſt, and which 
(in the place where they ſhall be Graf- 


fed) are an inch, or more thick, if they 


be near two inches it's ſo much the bet- 
ter, cut them off, if you can, a hands 
breadth below ſuch kuots or burrs as are 
on them, (for at thoſe burrs they prin- 
cipally put forth their roots) and cut off 
the top, that they be not above a yard 
long, (it you cannot get them ſo long) 
of Yrinces you muſt be content with 
ſhorter, (it they be two foot it may do 

rea- 


fo 
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reaſonably well : Cut off alſo all fide 
branches cloſe to the body, except one 
{mall = near the top, tor the Sap to 
vent it felt at, ſet theſe preſently in beds 


as your Seed-plants were, or rather if 


our Garden be laid out (that you can 
now the places they ſhall ſtand in) ſer 
them there. 

You need not fear ſetting theſe as 
deep, as the length will bear, ſo that 
there be about a foot above ground, be- 
cauſe they will ſhoot out roots all along, 
almoſt ro the top of the ground, and 
ſo ſpread their roots in the good Soll ; 
and by ſctting them ſomething deep they 
are 1n leſs danger of dying, and this pre- 
vents the trouble of covering the ground 
about them with Fearn or Straw; and 
by this means likewiſe they will ſtand the 
firmerin the looſe Garden-land, for Graf- 
fing at a years end, and better ſupport 
a ſpreading top afterwards. 
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Se. 5. But becauſe it's hard to meet ny circun- 
with great plenty of ſuch branches, thus to 79/4". 


be cut, and ſet for Stocks, that have burrs 
or knots upon them 3 Planters have there- 
fore found out a way (which is called 
Circumpolition) to bring theſe Knots or 
Burrs apon Branches, that had them not 
before, and to mend and improve _ 
rat 
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that before had them, and the way of it 
is as followeth. 

About the beginning of February next 
before you defign to cut theſe ſtems, di- 
reftly above the place you intend to 
cut them oft at, for about a foot 1n 
length , faſten about them ſome Earth 
in an old Hat, or Boot, or Bag made of 
ſome ſtrong Cloth : and in that Earth 
they will have put forth Roots againſt 
the Odober following, when you are to 
cut them off ro {ct them. 

Or (which is a quicker and readier 
way) you may dawb ſome wet Earth or 
Clay about the place, and wrap a Hay- 
band about it, putting ſome moiſt Earth 
likewiſe betwixt the rounds of the band, 
and then running it about again over the 
ſpaces betwixt thoſe firſt rownds of the 
H, y-band and making faſt the ends of it. 
If the ſtem have no burr before you go 
cither of theſe ways to work, then firſt 


take off here and there a little flice of 


Bark about an ich long round about it 
near the middle of the place to be co- 
vered as hath been directed. 

Some dire&, That before this appli- 
cation of the Earth,about an #:ch breadth 
of the Bark be taken off, round about 
the part of the branch, that is to be fur- 

rounded 


—_ 
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rounded with the Earth, that roots may 
ſhoot out in greater quantity, by coming 
out in the upper &zrts of that circle, as 
well as in the lower; but this is but a 
Crotchet, and grounded (as my Lord 
Bacon hath truly obſerved) upon the 0- 
pinion of the Deſcerſron of the Sap 3 
whereas indeed there is no ſuch thing, 
for the whole maſs of Sap is always aſ- 
cending; in leffer quantity in the Winter, 
becauſe the Tree is then only to be 
nouriſhed, and kept alive, to which 
end a ſmall ſupply 1s ſufficient, and yet 
neceſſary z and 1n greater plenty in the 
Summer, to furniſh the Tree with leaves, 
fruit, and new yearly growth. And the 
true reaſon why the /eaves and fruit fall 
off towards Winter is, not becauſe the 
ſap returns downward from them, but 
becauſe they have arrived to their full 
ripeneſs, and the Tree fails by degrees, 
to convey up ſo much Sap as it did in the 


| Summer to them, to produce freſh ones ; 


| and therefore conſequently that's an idle 
| miſtake too, to think that the ſap or 


Las 4 7 we 


juice mn the Winter, is laid up in the 
Roots as a repoſitory, as appears plainly, 


| inaſmuch as they are ever found dryer in 


the Winter than in the Summer. 
So that upon the whole, this taking 
F 2 the 
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the Bark, oft round the branch, 1s good 
for nothing, but to endanger it, by 1n- 
rercepting the juice or ſep, which riſes in 
greateſt quantity berwixt the bark and 
the wood; but if as before was hint- 
cd, you take ſome httle ſ/rces of the bark 
ot round the branch, here and there, 
lcaving the Bark unire in ſome places, 
this may by checking the Sap, cauſe it 
the more abundantly to pals 1nto roots. 

Butto proceed to the buſincls in hand, 
you have {cen the way of preparing cxt- 
tings by circumpoſition, and though ſome 
will pretend to raiſe Trees of any kind 
by the uſe of it, yer it's certain it avails 
not, bur only in ſuchasby a peculiar pro- 
perty are apt to put forth roots, being 
cut off and ft into the ground 3 and 
tholc generally known, an made uſe of 
this way, arc the Kemntiſh Codling, the 
Gennet-Moil, ſome ſorts of Sweet- Apples, 
and Bittcr-ſweets , the QWunce-tree, the 
Maulberry-tree, and the Paradiſe- Apple- 
irce, which laſt is much commended by 
the >kiltul Mir. Rea, tor to raiſe Stocks tor 
Dwarf-Apple-trees. 


Sed, 6. Another way to raiſe Stocks 
tor Dwarf-trees, 1s to cut down ſome one | 


Irce of little worth, of ſuch a kind as 
you want Stocks of, about a foot, or more 
from 


CS 
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from the ground : This will make ſome 
kind of Trees very apt to caſt forth 
very good Suckers from the old roots, 
ſuch as at two years growth may be 
tranſplanted; and the Stump abore 
ground , will alſo put forth abundance 
of young Shoots: After theſe young 
ſhoots have grown out of the ſtump one 
year, caſt Wola or Earth about them, 
a good height; ſo that you cover not 
the tops of any of them z where let them 
grow two years more, and they will be 
well rooted, then cut them off from the 
old Stock, (which after that may yield 
freſh ones again) and ſet the ſhoots you 
take off as beforc hath been direfted a- 
bout Cuttings. 

Theſe will be about three years long- 
er before they be ready to Graff than 
Cuttings, but will be very good young 
freſh Stocks, and is a good way to raiſc 
Stocks of the Pnince-tree tor Pears ;, be- 
cauſe Prince-trees generally grow fo 
crooked and irregular, that it's difhculc 


to procure any conſiderable quantity ot 


them by Cuttings. 

If they ſhoot up tall after they are 
molded, you had beſt top them at a con- 
venient height, it will make them grow 
the more in bigneſs, and ſo be ſooner 

FI fit 
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fit to Graff, But if you have a delire to 
have any of the ſame kind, as the old 
Tree was, you need not top them. 

And by this means if you want @wince- 
trees, Codlings, &c. you may be fur- 
niſhed with plenty, that will make bet- 
ter and handſomer Trees than if you 
raiſe them by Cuttings. 

SeF. 7. You may alſo raiſe Stocks for 
Dwarf-Pear-trees from Suckers of old 
Pear-trees, (it you cannot conveniently 
get enow of the Quince-tree) for many 
Pear trees caſt them naturally, which be- 
ing preſerved from Cattle, may be taken 
up, and ſet mn beds of Earth as you did 
the Seedlings. 

It your Pear-trees yield not Suckers of 
themſelves, you need only cut off the top 
of ſome old -ill Pear-tree (and Graff it 
with a better Fruit if you pleaſe) and 
the roots will caſt forth Suckers plenti- 
fully, and you may help them by ma- 
king a ſmall Ditch or Gutter, ſo as to 
bare ſome of the roots, about two yards 
diſtant from the Tree, or pare off the 
Graſs (if any grow about the Tree ) 
that they may have the more liberty 
to ſpring up. 

Or in this caſe you may bare the roots, 
and then give act croſs ſome roots almoſt 

to 
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tothe heart, and from the croſs cut cleave 
the root, raiſing upthe looſe part, and put 
in a little ſtone to keep it open, cover 
it three inches over with old : let this 
be done, if you can, where you find a 
bud, or eye, on the root, for the ſucker 
to ſhoot out atz and either Inoculate 
the young ſhoot 1n the place where it 
ſtands, or remove it to ſome other place 
after a years growth, and when you do, 
cut off with it about a foot of the old 
root 3 and by this means you may have 
ſuckers from ſome other Trees, that do 
not naturally yield them. 


40 


SeF. 8. To have Stocks for Dwarf Fo crr- 


Yiis and 
Plums 


Cherries, and Plums, or for ſuch Trees 
for a Wall, the ſpeedieſt way, and ſuch as 
will ſucceed for that purpoſe, is by ſuck- 
ers of the common Red-Cherry, and any 
ordinary Plum-tree ; both which caſt up 
ſackers plentifully. 

If the Suckers grow in a place that is 
ſecure from harm, you may Ineculate or 
Graff them before removal, under their 
Mother Plant, and let them grow there 
one year afterz and hereby you will 
gain a years time and more; chooſe 
ſuch ſuckers as grow at greateſt diſtance 
from the old Tree. 

F + Sed, 9. 
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SeF. g. In Graffing or Inoculating 
Stocks for Dwarf-trees, obſerve to do it 
as low as you well can, with two Cyers, 
and thoſe longer than in Graffing for 
large ended, that they may ſpread 


From the _—_ 


And after they are grown two, or 
three years in the places they are to 
ſtand 1n, to make them "Hama and to 
keep the boughs outward , you may 
tyc an old hoop of a Barrel, or | ſuch 
thing, in the midſt of the branches, to 
bear them a good diſtance one from an- 
other; but y; one branch be much ſtrong- 
er, or more inclined to grow upright 
than the reſt, then you may drive a 
Stake into the ground, and tye the (tur- 
dy one down to it. 

If you cut. the bark croſe-wiſe in ſeve- 
ral placcs on the inſide of the branches, 
when they are placed as you would 
have them, 1t will be a means to make 
them more willing to continue in that 
order of their own accord, after ſome 
years growth : If any one branch ſhoot 
out much further than the other, cut off 
Its top to keep it even with the reſt, and 
yearly cut much off, eſpecially new 
ſhoots, that grow direftly —— after 
they are grown to that height you de- 


{ign 
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ſign them to be of, which may be about 
a yard and a half. 

Sed. 10. Having directed how to raiſe T14es of 
Kentiſh-Codlings, | mos + _— , Cuttings. 
or any that grow of cuttings for Stocks, 
I need give no other rules for raiſing 
Trees, or Hedges of the fame kind of 
Fruit, only you need not cut them fo 
ſhort as you do for flocks. 

[ have ſcen Codlings Graffed on Crab- 
ſtocks, and ſet in a Garden; but I think 
it will encreaſe their growth, becauſe 
Crab-ſtocks have great roots, and will 
yield them more plenty of nouriſhment 
than roots of their own putting forth, 
when they are raiſed by Cuttings. 

Others Graff Gennet-moils on Crab- 
ſtocks, and they thrive well, and bear a 
larger and (ſome think) a better Fruit 
than thoſe Trees of that kind raiſed by 
Cuttings; | have Graffed ſeveral of them 
in rough and woody grounds which have 
grown with very {trong ſhoots, and co- 
vered the Stocks very ſoon. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Planting an Orchard. 


ECT. 1. So far as it lyeth in a Mans 
power to chooſe a plot of ground 


ew for bis Orchard, he ought.to do it with 


reſpe@ to theſe advantages. 
R.. {ſhould lye convemently = him, 
ini lying open towards the 
South, South-Eaſt, S South-WWe , andde- 
fended from the North, North-Eaſt, and 
North-Weſt winds by buildings, woods, 
or higher grounds 3 the ſhould ra- 
ther incline to. dryneſs than moiſture , 
without Springs 3 the Soil. deep, and a 
fat Earth, not a ſtiff cold Clay, or bind- 
ing Gravel, nor a light ſandy or eckie hol- 
low Earth : Yet with good Husbandry, 
if it run not into the extreams of any of 
theſe, Fruit-trees may proſper reaſonable 
well 1n it. 

But the natural Soil for an Orchard is 
more to be reſpetted than a Garder, for 
the Garden-Fruit-trees, and what elſe 
groweth there, rooteth little deeper than 
it may eaſily be marured; but Pear-trees 


and Apple-trees in Orchards ſhould grow 


tobe large Trees, and therefore fend forth 


roots 


— _ 
A.J he order of Jrees 
in the Orchard. 


B The Garden wall. 
C The Cluſeell. 
D The Ladder. 


E.7l Inſtrument to 
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roots broad and deep, ſo that it tranſcends 
almoſt all coſt and pains, to enrich the 
ground for them, as far as the Roots e- 
_ way reach. 

ef. 2. If the Land you intend for it 7» qualife 
be a Turf, or green-ſward, you will do £94 
well to Plow it two years before you ſet 
your Trees in it, to make it me/ow and 
looſe, that the Trees may the better 
take root ; and you may then lay on 
Manure, which by Plowing will be well 
mixt with the natural Soil; and uſe fuach 
Mamere as will beſt ſuit to amepd it, as- 
cording to what you have heard before 
in the Ne Chap. Sed. the 6", 

If your Land lye very flat, that wet is 
apt to ſtand upon it, or be a ſhallow ſoil, 
you may ſomething help it in Plowing 
alſo, by gathering the Land always up, 
in and near the - Ho where you intend 
the rows of Trees (hall afterwards ſtand, 
which in two years time will ſomethy 
raiſe it, and thicken the Soil, and the 
Reanes or Furrows (o made, will help to 
carry off the Water. | 

But if it be a ſpringey Land, you muſt 
Trench it at the head of the Spring, and 
that deeper than the Channel of the 
Spring runs in the Earth, which you may 
leave open, and yearly cleanſe, or fill 

it 
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it with Oler boughs, and cover them 
with the Turf and Earth that came farth, 
much higher than the other Land, for 
the Wood and looſe Earth will (ink very 
much by degrees. 

If it be not ſpringey, but only lye fo 
low and flat, that in the Winter Rain, or 
Land-floods will lye upon it, and that 
it hath been lately Plowed, or that you 
will not loſe two years time by Plow- 
ing i; before you ſet your Trees, or if 
it be a ſhallow or ebb ſoil, you had beſt 


ſet the Trees by Tumping, according to 


the direftions mn Field-planting, which 
ap will find hereafter ſpoken fully to in 
$ 


lace. 

&s 3. If there be any unevenneſs in 
the Land, ſome dire& to level it, by 
carrying the banks into low places; but 
this will not only be very chargeable, 
but hurtful, by making the high places 
too barren, and the low ground too 
rich. 

But that your Trees may grow (ome- 
what level in their tops, and not one 0- 
ver-ſhade another, and alſo appear come- 
ly, you may forecaſt to ſet ſuch Trees 
as grow pendant, or are not apt to grow 
tall Trees, on the higheſt ground, and 
ſuch as are aſpiring in the lower places. 
Sed. 4 
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SeF. 4. The beſt time to Tranſplant Time and 
into Orchards, is from the end of Septem- jam 7 
ber, to near the end of November, the i. 
ſooner the better: If the leaves are not 
all fallen when you remove your Trees, 
pick them off. 
If your Trees are not very weak bo- 
died, Prune them up, leaving three or 
four of the principal branches on the top, 
/that grow outward, which ſhould be 

ar, oft almoſt a years growth; but if 
they be weak (leſt the wind ſhould in- 
jure them by toſſing them) you may top 
them lower, doing it at a bd, or ſmall 
twicz and in big Trees, cut the zop 
almoſt all oft; and whenſoever you trar- 
ſplant young Trees, cut off the end of 
all big roots. 

Se. 5. At three years end, after gf ,novs! 
Graffing in the Nurſery, Trees may be 9 Tres. 
fit to be removed into an Orchard, ef- 

cially if you Plow (or which is fater 
dig) the Orchard land, and ſet Beans 
and other Kitchen-Garden-ſiuff in it for 
ſome years z but if it be ſuch a piece of 
Land that you Graze, then you muſt be 
ſure their heads be grown out of the 
reach of Cattle before you ſet them there, 
and you muſt Fence them one of the ways 
mentioned hereafter, in the Chapter of 
Feld-planting. SeF. 
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Of diſtance. Se. 6. The diſtance of Trees in Oy- 


chards ought not to be leſs than eight 
yards, neither need it be more than 
thirteen, or fourteen ;, the richer the Land 
is, the greater diſtance you ought to ſet 
the Trees at from one another, to which 
you ought to have reſpect, and alſo to 
the kinds of Fruzt-trees you Plant, for 
ſome Trees take up more room in their 
growth than others, as moſt Pear-trees 
more than Apple-trees, and ſome Apple- 
trees more than others, according to their 
aptneſs to grow more or leſs, too tedi- 
ous and difhcult to be here related ; on- 
ly the Redſirake being generally a de- 
ied Fruit, you may take notice that 
it's one of the leaſt Apple-trees, where it 
yields the beſt Cyder,ſometimesit's almoſt 
but a ſorub. 

It's certainly beſt in many reſpects for 
Trees to be Planted at a very good di- 
ſtance ; for, 

1. The Plantation will be little an- 
noyance to the Land, if either you ſet 
Garden ſtuff init, ſow Corn on it, while 
the Trees are young, or Graze it when 
they are grown up. 

2. Whereas ſome ſay the more Trees, 
the more Fruitz that's abſolutely falſe, 
for when they are ſet (o cloſe, that the 
Sun 
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Sun cannot have a good influence up- 
on them, they bear poorly and ripen 


worle. . 
3. They cannot grow to be Trees 0 
that ſize as they dd, (if the land be 
good) ny ſet at a good diſtance, and 
ome kind of Trees being of ſtronger and 
{wifter growth than rs, will ſo do- 
mineer over their neighbours, that 
they will make them almolt good for no- 


4. You may plant betwixt every Tree 
a Cherry-tree, or Codling-tree, which may 
grow up, and bear with the other Trees 
many years, and never prejudice them, 
but will decay before the others are at 
full growth. 

Or you may ſet a young Apple-tree or 
Pear-tree , betwixt every two of your 
ſtandards, that you fet in your Orchard, 


and nurſe it up with neceſſary dreſſang 


and pruning, ſeven or eight years, or leſs 
time, to Tranſplant into Fields, or Pa- 
ſtnre-lend where Cattle feed, whereb 

with little help it will not be in ſuc 

danger of hurt from Cattle, as ſmall ones 
would, and bear Frxit ſoon after it's ſet; 
and you cannot let them grow ſo long 
in your Nurſery without ga#ing, or hurt- 
ing one anatherz unleſs when you re- 
move 
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move Trees out of your Nurſery you 
take care to leave every other Tree, 
whereby they may have liberty to grow 
big, and fo more fit for your helds. 
SeF. 7. I know ſome are for remov- 


Gan" ing Trees very young, and it's certainly 


Trees young 


the beſt way if they can be ſecure from 
danger, which in Orchards or Fields 
where Cattle have liberty to feed they 
cannot well be with ordinary fencing, 
unleſs they be of five or ſix years growt 

after graffing. He that hath a Nurſery of 
his own, and removes them into places 
ſo near that he can well do it, let him 
the very ſame or the next day after 
they *are taken up, ſt them in the place 
appointed for them, and nor cut oft too 
much of the roots, but the greateit part 
of the top. And he may do well to plant 
ſtrong and well grown Trees, eſpecially 
in his fields and owut-grounds; tor the 
charge of Fencing will be much eaſed, 
and being carefully ſet they may proſper 
as well, or better than ſmall ones, eſpe- 
cially in cultivated, or ſtiff land by Na- 
ture, where young Trees cannot fo well 
put forth roots. And here I ſhall pro- 
poſe a ſurer way to have old Trees re- 
mov'd grow, and proſper well, than is 
commonly praftis'd; that is, n 
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If you chance to have any Trees be- 
twixt tex and thirty years old, that you 
have a mind to remove, you muſt a- 
bout November, the year before you 
tranſplant them, dig a trench, as nar- 
row as you pleaſe, but ſo deep as to 
meet with moſt of the ſpreading Roots, 
at ſuch a diſtance round about the body 
of the Tree, as you would cut the roots 
off at, when you remove itz (about half 
a yard diſtant from the body may do 
well, if they be not very large Trees, 
but if you have not far to carry them 
leave them longer;) as you make the 
Trench cut the roots you meet with clear 
off, and ſmooth, without ſþ/ztting them, 
or bruiſing the bark, fill up the Trench 
again 3 and by OFober next after, when 
you take up the Tree to ſet it elſewhere, 
you will find thoſe great roots will have 
put forth many fibrows roots, and made 
preparation for more; which freſh and 
tender roots, upon removal, will enable 
the Tree to draw more nouriſhment 
than otherwiſe it would , and conſe- 
quently to proſper the better in its new 
manſion. 


SeF. 8. The beſt way you can (et The order, 


Trees in an Orchard ts according to the 
Figure which is called a Quincanx. 
G 


You 


L2 
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You are to proceed in ſetting your 
Trees in the groun4 by the ſame general 
rules, given for 1 4/-ſruit, obſerving ex- 
atly all that is there, but only what in 
particular concerns the wal. | 

Allo m irauſplanting any og Trees, 
men 2-2:rally obſerve ro coaſt them, (as 
it's termed) that ws, to place the fame 
fide of the I ree :0 the South, Eaſt, &&c. 
as grew fo:merly that way, where It 
ſtood beforez ro which end before you 
remove it, you had beſt make ſome mark 
in the bark of the Tree, which way it 
ſtood; this you may oblerve in ſtraight 
Trees, but it's more material if your 
Trees lean one way more than another, 
to ſet the leaning ſide rowards the South- 
Welt, from whence the ſtrongeſt winds 
blow. 

Se. g. The beſt quick Fence for your 
Orchard 1s a goo white-thorn, that when 
It's grown up may be plaſhed, the bet- 
ter to prevent the creeping of Hogs, or 
Sheep 1nto it 3 ſet no ſmooth quick 1n it, 
that may grow to great Trees, becauſe 
they will be hurtful both to the H.dg 
and Fruit-trees, both by their tops and 
roots, when they are grown up; but ſet 
two rows of good Hawthorn, and make 
the dead-hedg on the outlide the my 
anc 
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and the quick-ſet will grow the faſter; 
for the hedg upon the ditch is apt to 
choak the quick; And thus with ſome- 


; times weeding it, you may ſoon raiſe a 


good fence. 

If you have an old hedg already about 
your Orchard, ſcour the ditch, and plaſh 
the hedg, and cut down all big Trees 
that grow in it, unleſs on the Narth, or 
Weſt-fide, the one requiring a defence to 
keep the Orchard warm, the other to (c- 
cure it ſomewhat from the ſtrong winds, 
that blow down the fruit before it's ripe, 
though it's better they grew on the out- 
hde the hedg. 

SeF. 10. Your Orchard-ſtuit-trees as prizing, 
well as others, will need ſome pruning, 
which you may obſerve to do aftcr this 

| manner; if you deſire they ſhould be 
| tall Trees, cut off all the fide-brarches 
till they arc grown to the height you 
delirez if to ſpread low, let fome be 
kft on each ſide, that the boughs on a- 
ny one ſide«» may not weigh down the 
Tree, but that it may grow (traight up- 

nght. 
And ſuffer them not the firſt three 
years (at leaſt) to grow thick and buſhey 
beaded, by cutting off ſome of the inde 
ſhoots, and ſuch as grow croſs one ano- 
G 2 ther, 
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ther, or pendant; what you cut off from 
the bodies, or any branch, do it cloſe and 
even, that the bark may grow over it: 
It you cut part of any ſhoot, or a Cyen 
for graffing, cut it cloſe at a bud or ſprig, 
that in that caſe the wound may again 
grow up and a ſt#b end not be left behind. 
When Trecs grow big, that a knife 
will not prune them, procure an Inſtru- 
ment like a broad Chiſſel, the handle of 
Iron, and the edge alike on both fides, 
not {Joping on one (ide like that of Joy- 
ners, but plain as a knife, and very thin, 
about 3 or 4 inches in breadth, the form 
you will ſecinthe Table of Figures; with 
which, and a Mallet, you may take off 
a bough, or large branch as. you will, 
without—either hurting the bark of the 
Tree, by cutting too near, or leaving a 
ſtump, by not cutting near enough 3 one 
of which is not cafily avoided by the 
chance blows of an Ax or Hatchet; and 
being amongſt thick boughs, your Chif 
fel and Mallet will be more governable 
than other inſtruments. If the boughs 
are very large you may uſe a Saw firlt, 
and then ſmooth it with the Chiſſel. 
Se@.1 1. You willdowell, if your ſoil be / 
not ricþ enough, once 1n three or four year, ' 
in the Winter time, to open the _ 


| 
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for a ſpace round about the body 


of each Tree z and about a month after, 
with ſome proper manure mixt with what 
came forth fill up the hole again: but if 
= Dig or Plow your land, you will 
ve no need to do this ſo long; and if 
your Trees were ſet by txmping, you need 
not do this till the roots are grown paſt 
the ditch that was made about the tump. 

The Water that ſoaks from a Dung- 
hil is a good thing to enrich the Earth, 
about the roots of Trees; and it your 
Orchard chance to lye fo, as that it may 
be floted with it ſometitnes, you may do 
it after this manner. 

Make a little trench along the upper 
part of the Orchard, and from it cut a 
{mall gutter down every row of Trees, 
take off the upper turf, for half a yards 
breadth round about every Tree, at a- 
bout a foots breadth diſtant from the 
body 3 when a rainy day comes, let this 
ſoke go down one row, fo that (as near 
as you can) every Tree may enjoy it 
three or four days at ſeveral times in one 
Winter. 

If your Orchard ſtand fo that you can- 
not convey this water to the Trees after 
this manner, you may carry two or three 
Pale-full to every Tree, twice or thrice 

G 3 a 
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a year, and pour it in where the Roots 
were opened, and againſt ſpring put 
in the old Earth again; when you do 
this firſt, ſtir up with ſomething the bot- 
tom of this water, the more to thicken 
and enrich it. 

This will follow the roots, and enrich 
Trees more than can be done by Manure, 
or Dung, ſo that you ſuffer the water not 
to be abovea days time at once upon any 
one I rce. 

Sed. 12. Within your Orchard, on 
the North-ſide, ſet the firſt rows of Pear- 
trees, or {uch other Trees, as you know 
arc apt to grow talleſt, and the reſt South- 


ward, as they decreaſe in height, as near as | 


you can judge ; for {o ſhall all your Trees 
{hare in greater meaſure of the South- 
Sun, and will be lefs lyable to receive 
damage by the Northerz cold. 

On the outſide of your Orchard, if 
it be not well defended, plant on the 
North-(ide two or three rows of W.lnut- 


trees, Cheſnut-trees, or ſome large zrow- | 


ing Trees, thicker than is uſa»;ly done 
on other accounts, to pr..f-rve your Or- 
chard from the Northern air. 

Some are alſo for Planting a de- 
fence on the IF:/# fide, tu hulp to pre- 
icrve them from the Autumnal winds, 

which 
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which throw down the Fruit before 
It's ripe. 


EMAP. Ak 
of Plantmy in Fields. 
ECT. 1. The benefit of this kind of er:11: 


Planting is apparent in ſeveral """* / 
Countries in England, where it hath**©" 
been of long and general uſage, and in 
many other Countries, Gentlemen have 
begun already to imitate them, which 
ſhould much encourage others to fol- 
low; for the more there are that plat, 
the leſs particular perſons will loſe by 
Thieves, and where fruit is in great plen- 
ty, it 1s found to be more (hghted by 
idle people 3 and beſides if a Man have 
ſtore, he will not feel the loſs of a little 
or it may quit his co't, to have one to 
caſt an eye to. them, for a Months time 
near ripening 'and further yet, — 
Apples, Bubine. Pears, and Pears tor Perry, 
are (o little grateful to the talt, (which 
pilferers chictly aim at pleaſing) that he 
that taſts them once, ſhall ſcarcely find 
his teeth watcr after them a ſecond time. 

G4 Howe 
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However the benefit of planting in 
Fields much out-weighs theſe, and all 
other inconveniences, for by this means 
you may almoſt have a double crop on 
your lands, wiz. graſs or grain, and your 
fit, and the land rather benefited (as 
the matter may be ordered) than 
damaged ; one of theſe Trees alſo ſome- 
times bears as much fruit, as three of the 
beſt in a thick planted Orchard ; the be- 
nefit whereof for ſale, or uſe in a Family 
for baking, or Liquors, or other uſes 1s 
known to be ſo conſiderable, that I need 
ſay no more of it. | 

Sed. 2. But becauſe the planting Pear- 
trees abroad in Fields, is of lefs reputa- 
tion generally than the planting other 
Fruit-trees, 1 ſhall here give you ſufhci- 
ent ſuggeſtions to take off the Afperſion. 

1. Some Pears do not make ſo con- 
temptible a liquor, as Perry is common- 
ly reckoned, but very ſtrong, and kept 
two or three years, drinks to admiration, 
ſo that ſeveral good Palates, that have 
drank of it, have not been able to di- 
ſtinguiſh it well from liquors of more 
clteem. 

2. Their frnit is not eatable, and fo 
in leſs danger of Thievcs, in your out- 
grounds than Apples are, 

3 They 
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3. They will grow on barren land, 
where Apples will not proſper (o well. 

4 yu are Trees of long continu- 
ance, and often grow to that bigneſs, 
and bear ſo plentifully, chat one ſingle 
Tree will bear fruit enough to make a 
Hogshead of Perry , ſometimes two or 
three in one year, which would fave the 
expence of much Malt, though the li- 
quor were but mean. 

SeF. 3. There be ſerver ways of 5.7 
Planting in this kind ; I ſhall fet them 9x. 
all down, that every man may uſe that 
which beſt ſuits with his conveniency, 
and good _ 

1. If your land be in Til you IL 
may ſet fruit-trees at thirty yards diſtance = = ls 
from oneanother, throughout the whole felt. 
Ficld, after the manner of an Orchard; 
and you may go on with your Plowing, 
with the loſs only of about a yard, or 
four foot ſquare of land, about every 
Tree, for twenty yearsz and when they 
are grown fo big, that you think your 
Corn receives hurt by the ſhade, or 
droppings of the Trees, if you can turn 
it to Paſture, the Trees will improve 
moſt kind of land, by keeping it warm 
in the Spring, they will make the Graſs 
grow more early, and by ſhades my 
| 1m- 
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Summer , —_— it from burning; 
but the Trees being ſet at ſuch a 4iſtance, 
the land may continue fit for any pur- 
pole for ever, if you dreſs or prune theſe 
Trees higher up than any other, that no 
boughs may hang in the reach of Carrle, 
and tor the convenience of going about 
them with your Team, to any work, and 
thereby the Air and Rain will have free 
accels to the graſs, or grain near about 
them, and the fruit will be ſafer from 
common pilterers. 

Theſe need no other fencing than 
thorns bound about them, and a ſtake 
driven in the midſt, to keep them from 
ſhaking 3 becauſe you may, receive the 
profit of the Stubble or Fallow, without 
ſuffering any large Cattle, that will 
browſe upon them, to come 1ato the 
ground. {at 

Se#. 4. Another way of planting fiuit- 
trees in Fields, is by ſetting wills of 
them, running through the mid(t, or 
along the ſides of your Paſture ground, 
where you have amind to haye walks tor 
arnament: -For why we {hon} aot plant 
Fruit-trees for walks, as wxll as Syco» 
Wares, Aſh-trees,. ec. I know not, there 
being ſome: ſorts af Fruit-trees that wall 
(and almoſt any kind may be ordered 

by 
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by pruning, ſo as to) grow very hand- 
ſome in ſhape , befides the beauty and 
ſweet (ſmell of the blofloms, and worth of 
the fruit. 

To prevent m_ by Cattle, if you 0fFecing. 
go this way to work in Field-planting, 
they muſt be well grown before you ſet 
them; that is, they muſt be of about ſx 
years growth, and then well fexced : and 
there are two ways uſed to fave them 
harmleſs. 

1. Oze much commended is by twmp- 8 Tn 
ing them; and it is performed thus: Set '*** 
your Tree in the place defign'd, almoſt 
on the top of the ground, no deeper 
than to mike it ſtand, though all the 
roots be not covered, tall the #x*»þ or 
mound be raiſed about it ; and then take 
a line, about a yard and quarter long, 
tye the one end of it about the Tree, 
but ſo that in going round the Tree, 
with the line ſtrain'd, it may flip about 
the Tree as you go, faſten the other end 
to an iron ſetter, or ſtick with a ſhatp 
point, and as you go round the tree 
mark the ground ; make then a ditch oh 
the outſide of the round ſcore, and lay 
the #4#rf handſomly, two or three heights, 
with the graſs fide oatwatd, fo as to 
make the work full balt a yard high; 

caſt 
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caſt the mold out of the ditch, obſerving 
to throw the beſt of it next the roots of 
the Tree, till you have raiſed it within, 
as high as the #rf, then prick ſtrong 
thorns into the mold, that they was : 
upon the tf, and point outwards, a 
yard over the twrf; as you place the 
thorns, put more turf, or faſt heavy 
Earth out of the ditch upon the ends of 
them, treading it down, the better to 
\ fix them; and lay the Earth ſhelving 
down from the turf towards the Tree, 
that if rain fall, it may ſoak towards the 
roots; if you have any ſmall Thorns, 
Briers, Furs, or Gorſt, lay it on the top 
of the work fini , round the Tree, 
and repair all yearly, as you ſee cauſe, 
which may be done with ſmall trouble. 
The great convenience of this way of 
ſetting fruit-trees, will appear in theſe 
following Obſervations. 
Advints- 1. If your land be over moiſt, this 
ets thertite ditch will drain all wet from the roots 
of the Tree ; but if the land be clay, or 
ſuch that water will ſtand in, then 
when you perceive it (which s very 
rarely) cut ſome little notch or trench, 
to let it out. 
2. This way of ſetting, is commend- 
cd in'dry landz becaule the Earth oo 
the 
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the mound will ſecure the roots from the 
heat of the Sun, and every ſhower of 
rain will much refreſh it, by ſoking to- 
wards the Tree. 

3. You need not bind your tree to a 
ſtake which doth often gall and hurt the 
Tree, for ſo much Earth about it wilt keep 
it ſteady. _ q 

4. It your land iff, or ſtrong old 
land, the mound het wall pw 
and improve about the roots, and alſo by 
that time the roots ſpread as far as the 
ditch, it will be filld up with wwold, fal- 
len from the t#-p, and with ſticks, leaves, 
&«c, which will be rotten, looſe and good 
for Trees to root in; and by that time 
they will need little or no defence, if a- 
ny at all; a few thorns tyed about the 
bodies of the Trees, to keep Cattle 
from rubbing againſt them, will be e- 
nough. 

5. The chief benefit of ſetting Trees 
thus, is, that where the ſoil is ſomewhat 
too moiſt or ſhallow, the Tree being ſet 
on the top of the land, will put forth 
its roots entifully into the Earth caſt 
up, and thence ſhoot into the upper turf, 
and beſt land, that had been Plowed and 
manur'd before. 

2. The ſecond way of fencing is, by » r:/;4g. 

erecting, 
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erecting, at a foot and half diſtance one 
from another, about every tree, three 
ſmall poſts, (if they be ſawed they need 
be but three inches ſquare) or you may 
uſe poles, or ſtraight boughs, either 
whole, or it big enough, cloven in two, 
three, or four parts, about five foot above 
the ground in height 3 being driven in- 
to the ground, nail a croſs-bar of wood, 
from each to other, within a hand 
breadth of the tops of the poſts, to which 
bar, nail a pale, or two, betwixt each 
two poſts, ſtuck into the ground, or 
nail'd to the like croſs bar, within a foot 
of the bottom of the poſtsz the way of it 
may be ſeen now in diverſe places, and 
learnt in a minute; but I think what's 
here ſaid makes it plain enough. 
Where it's This is more chargeable than tumping, 
requi/ize. where timber is ſcarce, but much more 
durable than it, and abſolutely neceſſary 
where Deer, or Rabbets, or any thing 
that peels the bark of Trees come into the 
land planted. 
mn. SeF. 5. Another way of planting in 
# Plan- Fields, (which I have pradtiled ſucceſs- 
=_” fully ) is thus, When you (cower a ditch, 
and cut down or plaſh an old quick-hedg, 
then ſet a row of Trees within-a yard of 
the hedg on that fide that is not —_— 
an 
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and fence them with half round twwps 
only on the one fide, for the hedg will 
ſecure them on the other; and from the 
cut or plaſht hedg, you will commonly 
have Thorns and Briers enough for the 
mounds, to fence it as hath been before 
directed ; and at the fame time, or in 
Summer, draw ſome of the quick thorns, 
hips, or briers, from the hedg into the 
fence, about the tap, which will con- 
tribute to the ſtrengthening and pre- 
ſerving the dead fence you had made a- 
bout it before, ſo that you may be free 
from trouble about it for cver after. 

There are theſe advantages 1n this way 
of Planting, 


1. The ditch on the outſide the hedg, xr; 
drains the ground and makes it health» 6%. 


ful, 

2. The ground near the hedge, is 
commonly very rich, as not having been 
Ratns by Tillage, but 1mprov- 
ed, ſometimes by the 0 _— of the 
ditch, and commonly with the dung of 
Cattle that for ſhelter, ſhade, or foder, 
repair much thither. 

3. It's not the leaſt hindrance to plow- 
ing, or graſs, for the hedg when 1's grown 
up, uſually beareth out as far as the zrece 
1s ſet in the field. 

4. And 
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4. And this is much better than plays 
ting in the hedg-row, as many do; for in 
the hedg, when the tree is —_— 
a large top, it's apter to weaken the hed 
wor ns Tr eſe being ſet a little Fi 
ſtance from the hedg, and growing (as 
they will) with the greateſt part of their 
beads from it, will not damage it. 

5. The Fruit will be gathered with 
much more eaſe, than of thoſe that are 
planted in the hedges. 

6. They will not be choakt, or hurt 
by the hed; when it's grown up, but be 
good ome, fair Trees. 

You may ſet theſe at eight yards di- 
ſtance, or nearer being but one fingle 
row, and fo if but halt a field (as uſual- 
ly it falls out) have the ditch on the out- 
ide, you may ſet a conſiderable num- 
ber, and find advantage, without da- 
mage, and with iuconfiderable c e(- 
pecially if the ditch ſtand on the North- 
fide; if you can therefore, chooſe ſuch 
hed 


ge. | 

This is not to be practisd near hedges 
that are full of great wood, or trees; 
bur if there be but few trees, it's but 
leaving a vacancy near ſuch trees, and 
ſetting your ſrur-trees again(t ſuch places 
where there grow none 1n the hedge. 


Sed. 6: 


| high wound falling down by degrees, 
H ſome 
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Fields is this, If you would Plant with- * #4: 


out any charge of fencing, you may do 
ay your — theſe Trees hr be 
| grown, and ſtrong, that the hed 

choak them not while they are — 
And when you plaſh, or cut down a 
quick hedg, obſerve no certain diſtance, 
but as it happens where you find it moſt 
free from quick, ſet a tree, and encloſe 
the body 1n the bedg, but bind not the 
Etherings too cloſe about it, leſt they 
= and as it groweth, obſerve what 

rns annoy it and cut them off. 

Sed. 7. It you have a mind to ſet any 
Cuttings of Gennet-moils, or other Apple- 
trees, that grow of Cuttings, they will 

per very well in, or rather near a 

g3 becauſe generally there, the mold 

is looſe and mellow for them to put forth 
Roots in, .and ſomewhat enricht by the 
frequent cleanſing of the ditch : It you 
lant them near the hedg, you mult a 

ittle fence them on the one fide, as by 

the third foregoing direction; but the 
tamps you raiſe to ſet the thorns in, muſt 
not be above a foot high, for the cuttings 
will ſhoot out their roots, almoſt to the 
top of the Earth about them, and a 
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ſome of the beſt roots may be left bare, 
or very little Earth upon them. 

ofprepr-  * The way of preparing plaxts for this 

A purpoſe , 1» :by circumpolition , 8c. 2s is 
directed in the Chapter af Dwarf-rreci. 

Choice and - Make choice of Cattings or ftems, as 

"44%6- big as a mans wriſt (if you can) towards 
the lowerend, before you fet them, prome 
them out of the reach of Cattle, and 
leave but little #op on them when you ſet 
them, neither let them be very long :.If 
the tops be out of the reach of Cattle, 
It's enough. 

VI. SeF. 8. There be ſome that get | 

P ub fiks Crab-tree-ſlocks oun of woods, or elſe 
ſome up in their Nar/eries, to grow tall, 
and (ect them in their fields, or hedges, 
and at three years ſtanding gref them ; 

Advantage yyhich may do well, and is the better ap- 
proved of, becauſe there needs no remo- 
val after they are graffed; but ſome in- 

Diſa4van- convenience there is 1n this way : The 

"48 long ſtocks, out of woods, being com- 
monly very old, their bark thick, their 
roots big, they thrive but indifferently 
and thoſe raiſed in Nurſeries will ſeldom 
be taper grown, or ſtrovg enough to 
bear a large top well, after they are gref- 
fed to high as they ought, being ſet in 
helds: You will alſo be longer in — 

oc 
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flocks to that height, and any confider- 

able ſtrength (as is neceſlary for this 

e) __ railing trees, - your 

s De gra in your Varjery, 

Cons + pf ap Ao after pc — 
than before. 

And in both caſes if you graff them 
high, the ftocks will be continually put- 
ting forth ſprouts of their own kind be- 
low the place they were graffedat, which 
will require frequent cutting off. If you 


graff them not very high, you will find 
it Lon to defend them fo the nip- 
ing of Cattle, and from the Cyexs being 
out of the ftock by ſome caſualties 


or other, to which they are more ex- 
poſed in fields that lye common to Cat- 
tle, than Nurſeries that are inclofed. 


Se&. 9. The laſt way I ſhall ſpeak of, v1. 
is that which is moſt uſed in the planting Þ Graff; 
Countries, and that is, by graffing ſuch __ 


ITts. 


Crab-trees , as grow in the hedges, or 
m_ and this is the ſpeedieſt way to 

ve fruit ; becauſe the big Trees have 
bodies already, and in four or foe years 
time (well ordered) will have good tops 
to bear; and if you graff {mall Rocks in 
your ground that have grown of their 
own accord there, and fence them, they 


will ſpeedily bring on graff, being fo well 
rooted. H 2 [ 
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I have (cen many cut off the zops of old 
Crab-trees and Apple-trees, and graff the 
body or trunk, but the Cyens could never 
cover the heads of thoſe ſtocks, and by 
that time the top was a little grown up, 
the body was ready to periſh with: rot- 
tennels. 

The beſt way for, big Crab-trees (or af 
you would change the kind of any Fruit- 
trees) 15 to graff them in the boughs, where 
they are not bigger than a mans arm, 
making uſe of none but thoſe that grow 
handſome, at convenient diſtance one 
from another, cutting off the others 
ſmooth and even, cloſe to the body of 
the tree. 

To do this, that Winter that you ct, 
or plaſh a hedg, order the wark-men to 
trim up, but not to lop or top the Crab- 
trees, unleſs it be the tops of the bonghs, 
half a yard or more, above the place 
you intend to graff them at, and then in 
March tollowing, ſaw off the heads at 
proper places, and graff them. 

Many are for graffing theſe in the cleft, 
becauſe they think the Cyer hath better 
hold, and will not be fo fubje&t to be 
broke out by the wind, as thoſe graffes 
in the bark; but I have ſeen thoſe in the 
cleft broke out by the wind, neither 


could 
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could I ever find that the wood of the 
Czen in the cleft, did ever cement with 
the wood of the ſtock, but only on the 
out-{ide asthe others do: And thoſe in the 
cleft are not ſo apt to grow all of them, 
nor to make ſo great a growth as thoſe 
in the bark; which with a little warineſs = the 3:74, 
may be preſerved from danger of wind, 
and full as much care muſt be had about 
thoſe graffed in the cleft, if you will 
_ them all from the ſame preju- 
ice. 

I have —_ uſed to obſerve the fol- Pins 
lowing difference in graffive theſe great ans? ugh 
a from all the 4. Dronel | va. 
rieties of graffing, and look upon it as a 
thing well worthy to be taken notice of 
and obſerved. 

When you have prepared the Cyer, 1* fitting 
as you are direfted to do, when you" © & 
graff in the bark, apply it to the place 
3ou deſign to put it in, and fit the bark 
of the bough through, on both ſides, the 
Czen cloſe to it, beginning at the top of 
the bowugh, and not carrying the iits 
much above halt the length of the /ope 
of the Cyer, ſeparate that little portion 
of the bark between the two ſlits, from 
the wood with your inſtrument, thruſt- 

Ing it a little lower than the its, to let 
H 3 n 
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in the Cyez as far as it is ſloped, and then 
ſtick the Cyzex in, having firſt taken off 
from the edges of the Cyen any uneven- 
neſs (not cutting through the bark) that 
all may the better fit together 3 and you 
may put in #wo, three, or four Cyens in 
every head, having reſpett to the bigneſs 
of itz or you may in the biggeſt put in 
two Cyens 1n the cleft, and two others in 
the bark, doing one of the later on the 
IWeſt-ſide of it, for then the wind blow- 
ing it towards the head, is not fo apt to 
break it out, as if it drave it from. the 
head; bind the heads, and clay them as 
you heard before, and continue {o ta 
do yearly till the heads are almoſt cover- 
ed 


At the firſt claying, ſtick in feathers or 
long eſcures, to prevent birds lighting on 
the Cyens. 

In Jxly following (whether you gre 
theſe big ſtocks in the cleft or bark) pic 
off —_ of the leaves of the Cyers, and 
cut off ſuch ſprigs, as growing inward 
will make the head thick, and all ſtragle- 
ing out-boughs, that the wind may not 
have ſo much force upon them, to break 
the branches out of the ſtocks. 

Cur off alſo ſome of the biggeſt ſhoots, 
the Crab-tree puts forth of its own m_ 

ut 
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but for the firſt three years you muſt 
not cut off all, leſt the Tree not havi 
liberty to vent all the fap that comet 
up, furfeit and dye, the ſmall graff5 not 
being able to receive near ſo much fap, 
as the old top did the year before, 

. Thus many Country-men when they 
take off the whole head of an old Oak, 
have ſometimes found it dye 3 and there- 
fore in ſome Countries they leave one big 
bough to grow for one year, to draw up 
the ſap, (as they term it) whereas it 
is indeed that the ſap may have liberty 
to vent at ſelf; for Trees that have a 
thick bark, as old Oakes have, when all 
the ſmall bowghs are cut off, are long in 

ting forth braxchesz and difficult. 

y at laſt put forth ſo many, as will 
ſpend the {ap which comes up the Tree 
in ſome proportion, to what it did the 
year before, when the whole top was 
onz which ſap being chiefly in the 

reateſt channel, betwixt or near the 

ark, and out-fide of the body of the 
Tree, and not being vexted, 1s either 
dryed or conſumed bh the heat of the 
Sun, or putrifies for want of that conti- 
wnal motion that is in it, when 1t hath 
vent, that ſeveral trecs dye of this dil- 
ceaſe z and when trees dye this way, the 

H 4 bark 
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bark, will drop off from the body of 
them ſooner by ſome years than orher- 
wile. | 

Hence it is that you may kill a Tree, 
by lopping off the whole top in the Summer 
time, or ſo much of it, that the remain- 
ing boughs cannot receive all the ſap, 
but lieth choakt up for want of iſſue. 

The ſecond Summer you ought to 
bind ſome hay-ropes about the lower part 
of the Cyens; I have not ſeen need of 
repeating this the third Summer, but if 
done it will the more certainly ſecure 
them from breaking by the wind. 

And thus I have ended what I had 
to ſay of Field-planting, and haue been 
the more large 1n it, becauſe I have not 
ſeen it any where elſe taught without 
much imperfeftion, and many defeds; 
and indeed not much more than menti- 
oned, rather than treated of, 
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CHAP. XIL 


Of the annoyances about Fruit-trees. 


the chief cauſe of Moſs and Carker, 
and therefore without altering the one, 
youcan ſcarce prevent the other; How- 
ever you may ſcrape or with a hair-cloth 
rub the of off, after rain, or (as ſome 
ſag) burn it with a bottle of ſtraw under 
the Tree. 

All Carnker, filth, and worms muſt be 
picked clean off, and bind ſome clay well 
mixt with hay about the carker'd place: 
If the Tree grow but poorly, which is 
for the moſt part cauſed by the ill tem- 
per of the ſoil, open the ground about 
the 2gots, and put in ſome manure pro- 

r to cure it. 

Slitting the bark is an excellent additi- 
onal help to moſt of the aforeſaid evils, 
and alſo for bark-binding , ſome adviſe 
that the bark be cut according to the 
grain of it, as in Apple-trees, Pear-trees, 
Oc. freight down; in Cherries, &c. 
round about the Trees. 

But I have found in the ſame land, 


ys 1. The nature of the foil is of Mw | 
axdCanker. 
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ſome kinds of Fruit-trees very ſubje& to 
ſome of theſe evils, and others proſper 
very well ; when once you diſcover this, 
(becauſe it's utterly in vain to make 
ground and trees, of different genias a- 
gree yy any you mult make it your 


buſineſs by degrees, to yourT recs, 
till you have left none which your 
ſoil beareth ſuch an implacable hatred, 


and furniſh it with ſuch as will flouriſh, 
and be fruitful. 

If any of your Treesaregaled,by being 
bound to ſtakes, or by thorns, or other- 
wiſe, lay ſome clay upon the gall'd place 
and wrap hay-bands t them. 

Big Plants alſo, that upon their re- 
moval have had their tops cut off, are 
apt to dye from the place they were cut 
off at, to the next ſþrig, or branch upon 
them 3 theſe dead parts ought to be cut 
off cloſe to the next good twig or ſboot, 
and covered with clay, as in greffing, that 
the head may be well grown over, by 
ſuch twig or ſhoot, and the wet prevent- 
ed off getting into the pith, to the dam- 
age of the Tree. 

SeF. 2. Hares and Rabbets are very 
miſchievous to Narſeries , and young 
Orchards, by pedling off the bark of the 
Plants : It your fence be a wall, ot cloie 


pale, 
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pale, or water, there's little danger of 
them 53 but becauſe ſuch fences abour 
Orchards are rare, and no other can keep 
them out, ſome expedient muſt be made 
uſe of. 

Some have uſed Hay-ropes, bound a- #9-9%. 
bout the Tree, from the ground to a 
ſufficient height 3 but this were endleſs 
in a Nurſery, it may be done in an Or- 
chard, but there are other ways to be 
preferr'd before it. 

Others therefore dewh the bodies of rw. 
the Trees over with Tar, —_ 
uſed alone, endangers the life o 
young Plants, and extreamly hank 
the berk, and otherwiſe hurts them, 
which evil is prevented by mixing the 
Tar with any kind of Greaſe, and boik ;, ..4 
ing them on a fire, fo as both may incor- 6:46. 

rate, then with a bruſh, or litthe 

» daub over the body of the Tree, 
as high as a Here or Rabbet canreachs and 
if this be done in Noveavler, it will pre- 
ſerve the Trees for that whole year, 
with that once doing, it being the winter 
_ only that they will feed upon the 
ar . 
Some uſe Greaſe alone, and then it Greaſe. 
may require to be laid on twice in a 
Wauner, 

Some 
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Mans 'Some thin ſtuff out of a Hoſe of Office, 
ang or the thick tempered with water, and 
| bruſh't on, once in a Winter hath been 
| often uſed with good ſucceſs. 

| Piſmires. Se. 3. If you find Piſmires, or Ants 
| 


IV 


breed about, or near the roots of any of 
our Trees, caſt away*the Earth they 
in, and ſupply its place with ſome 
ff clay 3, if they breed diſtant in ſeveral 
ces, ſome dire& to dawb the Tree a- 

t with Tar, that their feet may be 
taken 1n itz but you heard already that's 
prejudicial to young Trees; but if they 
er you A our Tree be 
oung, you may bind a e liſt, or 
firead of Cloth r An it, Hrs =Y 
—_ buds and bloſſoms are putting 
rth, for that is the chief time they 
— them) daxb the Cloth over with 


ar. 

Abo!ts. Se, 4. Moles are to be kill'd, eſpe- 
cially in Seed-plots and Nurſeries; Spring- 
traps, or Box-traps are beſt to deſtroy 
them, not eafily deſcib'd, but are now 
know almoſt generally. 

vatrr-1ts T have heard that Water-Rats will ſpoil 
a whole Nurſery, getting through Mole- 
holes, and barking or eating the young 
roots : | found ſeveral roots once fo ferv- 


ed; and it being near a Fiſ6-pond,l —_— 
c 
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ed it was done by them 3 but finding al- 
ſo a Snake in a hole among the Roots, . I Srates. 
knew not whether that might not be the 
Enemy, | 
Eſts, or (as ſome call them) Askers, 
are alſo {aid to be pernicious to Trees; 
but theſe three laſt accidents are fo rare 
and inconfiderable, that it's needleſs to la- 
bour much about remedies againſt them, 
m—o—_—_ find-them to deſtroy them. 
eF.5. The greateſt prejudice to fruzt, Blaſlings, 
is by blaſtings, froſts immediately ſuc- _ 
ceeding rain, Caterpillars, or black Flies, © 
that eat up buds, leaves, and bloſſoms : 
There's one way uſed to helpin all theſe 
caſes, for Orchard fruit; but I know not 
how it ſhould be uſeful for any but the 
laſt two, for which I dare commend it : 
And that is, that when in the Spring 
you perceive theſe Caterpillars, or Flies 
appear, make fires of ſomething that 
will ſmoak, ſo near the Orchard, and in 
ſuch places that the wind may carry the 
ſmoak as much through the Trees as may $n9& 
be. A thing frequently uſed is Hemp- 
ſheaves, (as it's called) being the ſtalk 
of the Hemp, when the tow is ſeparated 
from it, and its certainly very good ; 
but bad Chaff, wet Straw, or moldy Hay, 
or any thing of that nature may ſerve _ 
mans 
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Snails are pernicious to Walk-frut , 
therefore deſtroy as many of them as 
you can, when they are beſt to be dif 
covered, I ING 


Cover wall- - And to 


fraie. 


Birds. 


G) Vin, 


Wab-fruit from 

blaſting winds and Fans Prof it will Fees 
to cover them in the xights, and 

cold days by hanging before them Mars; 
or Blankets : ſome (tick branches of broom 
_ the bloſſoms and young tender 


To preſerve ripe fruit from birds, 
ſpread an old Net betore the Walb-fruit, 
or upon the "Ne rec mag 


CHAP. XII 


Some particular Rules about ſome Kinds 
of Fruit-trees beſides the generdl 
rules already mentioned. 


_ 1. Grapes ſeldom or never ri- 
pen well in this Ie, without help 
of art and induſtry, ro which 
take theſe direftions. 

1. To plant tuch as ripen ſooneſt in 


the year, that they may have as much -= 
t 
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— heat at ripening time as may 

2. Let the wall you plant them a> 
gainſt, be a full South, or but a little 
uclining to the Eſt; ar if you have a 
half-round, or corner in a wall, or the 
back of a brick Chimney, make uſe of 
fuch places for them. 

Vines will proſper well a high of ow 
wall, yet that is not ſo neceſ. 
fary but that low wells may ſerve turn, 
and the higher may be refeved for fack 
fruit-trees as will not do well — 
them : That of a Tarrss-walk ma 
well for Vires, and the gravehwal = 
der the wal will mightily encreaſe the 
_— them. 

you any Trees againſt your nwrw 
dodin hoe { there may be ſome //4%* # 
places between two Windows, ©* 
or webs! like, ap other fruit-trees have 
not room to ſpread: A Yne may grow 
up there, and above thoſe narrow places 
I Sn meets with 


| You may alſo plant a Vine betwixt e- #twire 
-tree that groweth inſt your Fruit trithe 
heh walle,andler it ſpread a little in the 
Summer time into the Fruit-trees on eci- 


ther ſide, cſpecially if the fruit of ſuch 


Trees 
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Trees uſe to be early ripe, or that wo 
bear little Fruit, or have not been 
long ſet as to have covered the wal. And 
though ſuch YVies cannot extend them- 
ſelves to that bigneſs, as thoſe planted 
where they have more room; yet by 
this means you will make advantage of 
ſuch portions of your wall, as otherwiſe 
you could have had little benefit from. 

Proper Soil. Se. 2. The beſt ground for them is 
that which is rich ws, dry, inclinable to 
ſtony or gravel, o it bind not; the beſt 
dang to tatten the Earth = grow 1Nn is 
Horſe or Sheeps dung: Make bare the 
roots in the beginning of Winter, and 
throw in plenty of the ſame dung moſt 
Winters. 

way of The beſt way of propagating of them 

—_— is, in November to lay a branch of that 
years growth into the Earth, under the 
old Tree, without cutting it off, lay as 
many joynrts or buds in the Earth as you 
can, leaving but ore or two out; for it 
puts forth its roots chiefly at the joynts 5 
at a years end or in the February come- 
twelve-month cut it off from the old 
one, and plart it where you deſign it 
ſhould grow, lay it in the Earth in the 
ſame poſture it lay in before, and alſo 
lay ſome of the buds of the new _ 

rnat 
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that grew out ſince it was firſt laid down, 
that it may gain the more roots, leaving 
out of the ground again not above ore 
or two buds, 


You may chance to have ſuckers of S«os. 


an old Vine which will be ſure to grow. 


Or you may take Cuttings of Vine cuttings, 


branches of that years growth, and ſet 
them in good warm looſe land, and many 
will grow; if it be in the place you in- 
tend they ſhall always ſtand in, next 
gear lay down a part of that which hath 
grown out, to root alſo, or elſe upon 
removal lay in the new growth all but 
a bud or two, with that part which is al- 
ready rooted If it have made but ſmall 
pou the firſt year, lay part of the 
econd years growth in the ground, it 
will more advantage them by helping 
them to good roots, than the loſs of a 
year or twos growth in the top will a- 
mount to. 


If you have an old Vize, that bear- cx: a aid 
eth not well, lay down in February, or *** 


March ſome of the ftrongeſt branches of 
the foregoing year, (that grow low) in 
the zwold under the old Tree, without 
cutting them off, leaving out of the 
| ground a bxd or two to grow, and your 
wall will quickly be furniſhed with _ 

I an 
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and freſh branches; ſo that by degrees 
you may cut off many of the ald branches 
of the fanes for though one Vine may 
cover abundance of walling, yet three 
or four roots in that compals will ſtrength- 
en it the more to bear. 

Se&. 3. As Vines ſtand in more need 
of pruning than other Fruit-trees, (0 great 
care is to be taken in the performing of 
it z when you have ſet your Vize, as you 
have been before direfted, fo that not 
above two buds of it remain above 
ground, you are to nail up ſuch brexches, 
as grow forth up to the wall, nll it haye 
overſpread as much wal/ as you _ 
for it, ſuffering not above = tie 
to grow from the ground, and {nippi 
x the tops of the branches a —_— 
able length, as far as they are weak and 
tender, and alſo all ſmall poor ones, cloſe 
to the body, unleſs the well liking 
branches be but few, and then you may 
leave the loweſt bxd of ſome of them, 
to grow forth next year, and this you 
are to. do towards the end of February, 
or beginning of March. yearly, 

When your Vine comes to bear, you 
are to uſe your knife about it three times 
in the year. | 

1. In February or the beginning of 

c< 
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March you are to prune off part of the 

ing years ſboots, where they are 
too thick, cloſe to the old wood. As it 
enriches your Vine to keep it thin of 
branches , (0 you muſt take care it be 
well ſtord with buds againſt the ſpring 
following, for it bears Grapes only on 
the new ſhox of year; and in cut- 
ting off theſe branches, you mult take 
care your wall continue furniſhed with 
ſuch branches as may be ”=m_ upon 
the wall regularly and decently, not thick 
in one place and thin in another, nor 

one another. 

2. The next time to take off ſuper- 
fluities from your Yize, is about Mid- 
ſummer, when the Grapes are knit, clip 
off then the end of the branches that have 
Grapes onthem, a little above the Grapes, 
that they may have the more nouriſh- 
ment, and keep them nail'd to the wall, 
as alſo barren branches where the wall 
needs them. 

«1 The laſt time of cutting is in Au- 
gnjt, 


for then becauſe leaves and branches 
may be fo thick, as to keep the heat of 
the Sun from the Grapes, which is w-— 
cellary to ripen them, you may pluck 0 
fome of the leaves, and cut off ſome ofthe 
branches to open way for the Suz to come 
tothem. I 2 There's 
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There's one thing to be obſerved in 
the pruning theſe peculiar to It, That 
whereas others are cut at a bud., the 
branches of theſe muſt be cut off near 
the midſt, betwrxt two bxds, and that 
not later in the year, than the beginning 
of March, tor atterward the ſap or juice 
will run out, and the Ve will be much 
weakned by bleeding: You will by that 
time allo ſee what the Froſt of the Win- 
ter foregoing hath kill'd, which muſt ve 
taken all away. 

If Froſts come before any Grapes are 


ripe, detcnd them im the night time with 


Tilts or Mats. 

Se. 4. Irs ſcarce worth while to have 
a Vineyard here in Exgland; there ha- 
ving been many, and now fo few, af- 
foids a ftrong Argument to prove that 
attempts of that kind never turn to'ac- 
count : The uſage of the People in ſuch 
caſes being of no {mall authorzty. 

It's poſhible that perſons that have ve- 
ry warm ground, well fituated', with 
care and induſtry, may ſome years have 
good Grapes without the benefit of a 
wall. I have ſeen, not far from Briſtol, 


m a year that was very favourable to 
__ Grapes ripen well without ſuch 
lp 
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SeF. 5. Fig-trees ought to be planted Fig-te. 


ina very warm place, againſt a wall, de- 
fended from the North and North-Eaſt 
wind z every old Tree will yield plenty 
of ſackers, fit to raiſe new ones. 


SeF. 6. You have ſcen the way of Qvince 
raiſing @uince-trees, in the Chapter of”* 


_— I ſhall here only add, that if 
you have a part of a Tree, that grow- 
eth ſo low, that you can bring it to the 
ground, either by plaſhing or otherwiſe, 
you may do it in the beginning of Wiz- 
ter, and cover it all with Earth but the 
ends of the branches, and let it con- 
tinue fo one year, and then uncover it, 
and every twig will have put forth 
roots in the Earth, which being cut off 
and tranſplanted, will make you a tree. 


And this is the way of propagating of £9: 


Fruit-trees by layers and you may nere 
take notice, that all ſuch Trees that may 
be propagated by Cuttings, may be rail- 
ed likewiſe by Layers, and this way 
takes more ſure than by Cuttings. 


wince-trees delight in a moiſt rich «$i! 


Land 3 near ſome gutter that carries a- 
way the ſoke or waſh of a Dunghil, 


| or Houſe, is a place uſually choſen for 


| 
| 


them, and is ſuch as they hike very well 
I 3 Sed. 7. 
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_ SeF. 7. Medlars are raiſed by graf- 
fing on the Pear-tree, Crab-tree, White- 
thorn or Service-tree, the laſt is the beſt, 
and the White-thorn by much the worſt. 

You may get Plants of Seryices out 
of woods, where they grow wild, from 
which ,you may raile Service-trees , Or 

ſtocks Pa Medlars, or if you can get 
none ſuch, graff the Service on the Wicker: 
berry-tree, or the White-thorn. 

ef. 8. Wallnut-trees are much Plant- 
ed of late, and are very proper for walks 
in grounds and a good fence to ſhelter 

Buildings and Orchards; the fruit is uſe- 
ful, and very profitable if you can ſpare 
any to fell, or for Oil for Painters if 
the market ſhould be glutted with 
them z and the Timber fo excellent for 
Tables, Chairs, and Stools , ſtocking of 
Guns, &c. that it goes off well, and 
takes a price. 

They are raiſed by Nuts, gathered 
from the ſame Trees, if you can let them 
have their green hxsks on them, for the 
bitterneſs thereof will defend the kernel: 
from being eaten by worms before 
ſpring up 3 but you muſt chiefly reſpe& 
their full ripeneſs, at which time = 
are apt to ſhed their hxsks : You ma 


ther ſet them as they come immediately 
from 


ped 


l 
' 


m—_—_ wi 


— 
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from the Tree, or keep them in the 
ſand till March. 


Set them in rich dry warm Land, and $i! an4 


tranſlan- 
tinge. 


when you tranſplant them, ſet them as 
ſpeedily as you can after taking up, and 
cut off little of the roots, but by no means 
the tap or heart-root, (as in other Trees) 
and topthem not atall if you can helpit; 
but if the Tree be (o tall, crooked, or dead 
at the top before removal, that you muſt 
put a peg, or ſome ſoft wax into the 
pith-pole, or cover the cut with clay, that 
wet may not get in, and make it dye 
downward, becauſe theſe Trees have a 
large pith z when you do cut off the top, 
do it, if you can, at a ſide branch or ſprig, 
and that will ſpread under the clay, and 
cover the tops again. You may cut off 
_ frde branches when you tranſplant 
them. 


No Cattle will bronze or pee! them , Fencing. 


by reaſon of their bitterneſs; ſo that a 
tence that will preſerve them from Cart- 
tles rubbing againſt them is ſufficient. 


They will grow well in a looſe, gra- $a, 


velly, ſtony, or almoſt rockey land, and 
beſt where they are at firſt ſet without 


| being removed; to which end you may ?”/-! 
in fuch a billock as is ſpoken of in Field- 


planting (but not fo broad nor ſo high) 
| 4 CT 
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ſet three, or four Nuts, or more, and a- 
bout 1wo years after they are grown up, 
pluck up gently all but oze of them, that 
1s likely to make the beſt Tree. 

I have ſcen Cheſnut-trees grow in Eng- 
land to be very large, and bear good 
Fruit on a hot, dry land; They are ex- 
cellent for a defence from winds, and bet- 
ter than Walmut-trees, but of much (low- 
er yorn It's not good to top them, 
as ſome do when they tranſplant them. 

They are raiſed by ſetting Nuts, that 
are come freſh from beyond Sea, at the 
end of the yearz or from good Nuts 
well ripened in England, which you may 
ſet with the h»sks on, when =_ are 
fallen, or rather kept in Sand till the 
great Froſts are over : Thele Trees grow 
beſt likewiſe without being ever remov- 
ed; ſome fay they will grow well being 
graffed upon Oakes, Beech, or Walnut- 
frees. 

The Horſe-Cheſant groweth of Layers, 
and makes delicate Trees for Avenues. 

Filbeards and Hazle-nuts, worthy to 
be planted in Orchards, or Gardens are 
raiſed from Nuts ſet in the Earth, or 
Suckers from the roots of an old Tree, 
or may be graffed on the common Hazle- 

ut, | 


Sed. 9, 
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9. Mulberry-trees are raiſed by 

hr = ny or Cuttings. 

Goorberries , Currans, Barberries, ok Goosberies, | 
Ravberries are raiſed 'by Suckers , OH 
which you may have plenty about the land Ravher- 
roots of old Trees. ries. 
| When they have grown ſome years, 
ſuffer not many ſ«ckers to grow about 
them, nor cut the tops to a round cloſe 
buſh, as many Gardeners do ; whereby | 
they grow ſo thick, that they neither 
bear nor pos their Fruit fo well as if 
they grew taller and thinner. 


— m_ — — — 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the ſeveral kinds of Fruits. 


ECT. I. As to Wall-fruit and Dwarfs, Of choice 

if the Planter have convenient Fd: 
rode, he ought not only to have ove, | 
or two Trees of each good kind, but al- 
ſo ſome of that which is but indifferent, ' 
that is ripe, or will keep good at ſuch * 
time, when better eating fouit 1s not to 
be had 3 and more of laſting winter fruit 
than of ſummer or any one ſort. 4 
Sed. 2. 
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of Peaches; - S$e&. 2, Of Peaches the firſt and ſooneſt 


ripe is the White-Nutmeg, next to that 
the Red-Nutmeg, next to that the Troy 
which i Tipe aſſoon and a bet- 
ter Fruit ; next ripe are 


_ ? 
Exh Newington 


deanx 
Old Newington | 
| Violet-Myſcat 
The 5 Perſoan Peach. 


Morello 
Rumbnllian 
Scarlet 
Bellice 

| Royal 


— 


Theſe are accounted excellent kinds of 
Peaches, and there are many other good 
ſorts belides theſe 3 and fo there are of 
Apples, Pears, ec. more than I have 
area nee for I think it 

to trouble either the Ree- 
= or »y ſelf with them here, but on- 
ly to mention ſome choice Fruit of eve- 
ry kind, and leave every one to pleaſe 
his own fancy, and ſtore himſc! = 
rnem, 


— Wl 
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them, or others, as he a them and 
hath convenience {6 wa 


Se. 3. The beſt Ne&arines, are Of Nella. 


Red-Roman 


p The Algiers is commended by ſome, 
| becauſe it parts eafily from the fone. 


SeF. 4. Amongſt Apricveks the Algier of 4pi- 
and Maſculine are firlt ripe : The Turkey *&- 
is much commended, fo is the Orange, 
the white Apricock s alſo accounted bet. 
ter than the common. 

SefZ. 5. Plums to be prefetred before of Pluns. 
others ate as follow z red and btw 


| Primordian as being firſt ripe, 
not G ed Pk S Grand Rogier, 


The 


8 
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The next ripe, 


The< Kines > Plum. 


Theſe you may ſet to a wall, though 


moſt of them - will bear well, being 


Dwarfs or Standards if you have not 
"= _ 


pers plum , Prune, Dam- 
fo, "wa Ver are good Preſerving 
The 
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ThefWiew 6h Nome: pt 


| _ nga, was Pluyr, are raiſed by 
uckers, Without gr  imoculati 

and may be ſet in ATi —_ 
any common places, ..-., 

Se. 6. The Moy. Cherry 1 firſt ripe, ofcherics 
and ſhould have a good wall to expedit 
ts ripening, for though they are but or- 
| dinary Fruit, yet their carlinc makes 
| them ararity. Next ripe are 


Flanders 
| Red-heart 
The+ 


eward \. 
rar Cherry. 
bo | ariſh-black | 
1 Naples | 
Carnation 


| Amber 


The' great bearing Cherry of Millain, 
and Moryella are black; when ripe and 
blood-red withm, excellent to make Cher- 
ry Wine, affording a ſtrong and vinous 
liquor. 

heſe two laſt and the Prince-Royal 
are good to Preſerve. , 
| 
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If you have not room upqn your wall;, 
theſe will well iq any warm place, 


planted as ds. | 

Thoſe that you ay! gun Noth Jek 
twigr, and have a ſwall, dark, green leaf, 
are cafilieſt s. 


' Se&. 7. The firſt ripe Grapes are the 
ſmall Black, or Clafts Oriye, next the 


cord yug RESO 


Muſcat ] 
» Ml 
Hom Of 1 «1 
The Red Gl Fra ; 
Bunzlet 


Parſtey 


Se&. 8. Pears ave of very many kinds, 
and are much improved by being Plant- 
ed againſt walls. In France they are ac- 
counted amang their beſt Fruit, and the 
beſt kinds do well deſerve it. 

The Suawoer and Winter: Bow-Criftien, 
growing pendent, are fitter for a wth, 
than to be Planted of Stardards, the 
Winter will keep till My, and js a very 
choice Pear. 

The 


| 
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41 de 
T7 Ky 
| Dove WJ 
| Great+Mwck . 
| Amadote ' 4 
' Rouſellet | 
They Gold ants, Pear 
| Blood | 
Windſor | 
Green-field | 
Grees- 4mot | 
| orgs J | 
Double-flower'd tl May, not fit 
, to eat till March. _—_ well planted 
a wall: If you' _—_— me _ 
—_ ſuch as grow G, 
Y, _ an: \ beince-ſtocks, 
be 
nay Jy gs =] Summer  Burgamots 
may 4 make Dwarfs. . .\ 
Meat Pears for $ s1n _ 
mon Orchards TT: Yow, bot 


for Summer 1H; tter Fra. 


_ 0 ak | The 
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with divers others, each Country afford- 
variety. 
"Ihe Slipper and the Lewis Pears are 
to dry. 


In Fields you may ſet Baking Pears, 
and Perry-Pears. 


| For Baking. 


OD... 


Norwich 
Black Worceſter 
Druince-pear 

The\ 5:/bops Pear, 


1 Alſo Wardens of feveral forts very good. 
For Perry. 


The Red and White Horſe Pear. There 
are alſo divers other wild or Choake Pears, 
whereof the red-coloured yield the 
ſtr liquors. The Bosbery, and Bare- 
' land Pears are by much the belt I have 
| known or heard of: and the Tree of 
the firſt of theſe two kinds groweth to 
that bigneſs, that it will bear fruit to 
' make one, two, or three Hogſheads of 
1 | K Perry 


- es oe — 


ao 
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Perry in one year : I could tell you ſeve- 
ral ſtories to ſet forth its excellence when 
it's 190 Or three years old, The tree will 
proſper on almoſt any baſe Lard. 
Se#. 9g. Apples are ſeldotn planted a- 
ainſt a wal: A man had beſt furniſh 
himſelf with the choiceſt of theſe follow- 
ing, for Table-fruit , by — them 
Dwarfs mn his Garden, or larger Irees in 
a ſecure Orchard, being tempting Fruit, 
and ſome of them early ripe. 


| Juniting | 
lax 

King | 
Margaret or 

| Maezdalen 
Golden Ruſſeting 


= 
ummer © neenth 
The\ Go no —_— , > Apple. 
Royal 

Golden Pippen 
Good-Hufwife 
Giant > -© 
Pomerater 

Summer Pearmain | 


| Bellaboon 
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There are alſo ſome of ſpecial account 


in their reſpettive Countries ; 

Stocken Apple in Herefordſhire. 
Darling in Cheſhire. ig 
Golden Rennating in Hartford- 
' ſhire, &c. 

| The Angels-bit in W, orceſterſhire. 

| Kirton Pippen in ſome part of 

Northamptonſhire. 

Harvy-Apple in C ambridg ſhire. 


Theſe next following are Winter 
pple, or ſuch as may be planted in Or- 
ds. 


/ | [4 inter-Pearm ain ] 
Wimter- neening 
wince- Apple 


onſuch 


ps 


| Wimnter-reed 
The: lden Doucet | Apple. 


| Go 
Lones Pearmain 
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Flower of Kent 
Parſly 
Winter-Cheſmt 
The; Miligar 
Red-fennel 
Short-tart 


l R uſſet ing 


There are divers kinds of Pippeny, 
have heard of erghteen ſeveral ſorts, thoſe 
of them I know are ſo good, I carr (carce- 
ly tell which to prefer. 

\. There are alſo ſeveral forts of Ren+ 
tings, very choice Apples. | 

{ive In Planting Winter-frurt, the beſt 

Wi-tr courſe is to Plant ſeveral Trees of ſome 

pu few of the beſt kinds, after you have, 
found what ſort proſper in your foil 
beſt; for many ſorts will be troubleſome 
in the gathering, and keeping them fe- 
verally when you have done. 

Long laſting and fair Apples will a- 
dorn your Table, and yield moſt pro 


Apple. 


ft. 
bſrylv. For Cyder-ſruit the Redſirake, and 
P/*2 Brombery-Crab have the general prehem+ 
nence, the laſt of which is not ready m 
grinding till almoſt Chriſtmas. 
The (Zemnet Moil was once account- 
ed the bcit, and ſtill many Gentle 
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that are Cyder-Maſterr prefer it, and 
preſerve it for their own drinking, 

The white and red Muſt- Apples make 
a Cyder very good, to be drunk about 
Chriſtmas next following the ſeaſon of 
making Cyder. The Tree is of quick 
and large growth, a good bearer, and 
twelve or fourteen Buſhel or Strikes of 
them will make a Hog ſbead of Cyder. 

The Winter @ncening is not commonly 
uſed for Cyder, yet it yields a ſtrong and 
UINOWS Liquor ; but ſo dry a fruit, that 
near twenty four Buſhels will go to make 
one Hoeſhead. The fruit muſt not be 
ground till very late in the year. 

The Golden Pipper is faid to make an 
admirable and reſtarrative C yaer, 

Pippens and Pearmains mixt, are much 
uſed, and Pippers alone, make a ſtrong 
and wholeſome Liquor. 


Some are apt to object, That ſince ofptunting 


one or two kinds of Fruit may be had 
very good for Cyder, what occaſion is 
there to Plant of fo many ſorts? 

For anſwer, They will find it advan- 
tageous to have ſeveral ſorts of Fruit for 
Cyder, if they conſider, 

1. One ſort of Fruit-trees may, and 
do bear one year, when another fails. 

2. Cyder made of ſome kinds, will be 


K 3 ready 
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ready to drink ſooner than of others, 
and thereby you may have it ſucceſhive- 
ly ready for your uſe. The Muſ#-Cyder 
may be clear a month after making: 
The Gennet Moil, a quarter of a year 
after: The Redſtrake, near halt a year 
after, though it's much improved by 
longer keeping. 

3. You may make your Cyder with 
more eaſe, the Fruits you make it of ri- 
——_— after another. 

4. Though ſome Fruit yield not fo 
good Cyder as others; yet the Trees 
may be quicker of growth, bear more 
plentifully, and laſt longer than thoſe 
that yield better: And the Palates of 
men being various, ſome like one ſort, 
and ſome another, and ſo all may be 
pleaſed. 

5. Some Fruit-trees agree with the 
Soil and Climate better than others, which 

ou will not be able to know till you 
wok made trial of ſeveral. 

SeF. no. Of Swinces there are ſame 
ſorts, though not many, ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from each other. + 

The Portugal-Apple and Pear- Quince, 
are held to be the beſt, and are the 


largeſt. 
The Barbary Qwince 1s good but ſmal- 
ler. The 
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The Lions and Brunſwick, are alſo 
Fruit. 

The Exgliſh is the moſt ſtony. 

Se. 11. There are ſeveral forts of ofWalruts. 
Walmts, ſome being larger, others thin- 
mer ſbell'd than the common, but differ- 
ing ſo little one from-another, that Men 
havenot much minded giving them names, 

The fort is uſually called the 
French Walmt. 

The beſt Cheſauts among us, are thoſe ofchyſuncs, 
that come from- beyond Seqaz but of 
thuſe that grow with us, ſome are larger 
than others, without any difference 
worth obſervation. 

There are two ſorts of Filbeards, di- of Fil- 
ſtinguiſht by the colour of the skin af_—= 
their kernels ; the one being red, and 
the other white. 

There is another ſort call'd the Fil- 
beard of Conſtantinople 5 the leaves and 
fruit of which, are bigger than either of 
the former. 

And there is beſides theſe an excellent 


large plump Nut, that hath a very good 
x Gag , the beſt of which have a very 
in ſbell, 


ſhe 
Sed. 12. Figs are a Fruit that agree with of rig: 
Engliſh Palates and Soils much alike, 
there being few hatalle them. Among 
4 the 


ig6 


Of Med- 
lars. 


6f Ser- 


VICE» 


of Maul+ 
bervies. 


Of Goof- 
berries. 


Of Currans. 
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the ſeveral ſorts of them, there are two 
of chiefeſt note among us. The great 
Blew Fig which is moſt common, and 
the Dwarf blew Fig, that is ſooner ripe, 
and better taſted. 

There are three or four forts of Med- 
lars, the biggeſt ſort is beſt, without any 
thorns upon the branches, as the com- 
mon hath : There is another kind alſo 
without ſtones in the Fruit. 

There are two forts of Services, one 
larger than the other, that groweth wild 
inche wood ; butneither the ſorts of theſe, 
nor of Medlars are diſtinguiſhed by 
Names, and the fruit of both is not cat- 
able nill they are rotter. 

SeF. 13. Mulberries are diftinguiſht 
by their colours, for there are black, red, 
and white. 

There is ſome variety in Gooberries 
likewiſe 3 the beſt ſorts are the Amber, 
and t Hedghog Goorberry, which is 
_ , but the other /ayooth, both of a 

ht, yellow colour, and the white Hol- 
land Goorberry which is large and tranſþa- 
rent 3 there are hikewiſe ſome that are of 


a blew, others of a red, and others of a 


green colour. 
The white and red Currans of the larg- 
lt ſize, are the beſt ſorts of that _ 
rut 5 
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Fruit z the great dark:red Dutch-Curran 
is largeſt, and hath a ſweet reliſh; ſome 
| affet the common black Curran. 
There's ſcarcely any other difference of #44 _ 
found among Ravberries, but that ſome *"**: 
are red, and ſome white. 
And the like difference is to be found of zoves 
among Barberries, but ſome are withqut 


Shones. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of Gathering Fruit, and making ſeveral 
4 forts of liquors of them. 


Hurt not ECT. 1, In gathering of Fruit, be 
-oks careful the branches of your Trees 
be not battered and broken. 
How toga- Such as you deſign to keep any time, 
ne Fruit ought not to be ſhaked off the Trees 
" &9"% Lecauſe of bruiſing ; but picked off with 
your hands, Be fure the Fruit you ga- 
ther be throughly ripe; which you may 
know by its beginning to drop, or the 
kernels tarning black: Let the weather 
be fair and dry when you gather, and 
no dew upon the Trees. Lay up what 
you thus gather in a cloſe, but ſweet room, 
upon a boarded-floor, without any green 
leaves, or ſticks among 
of preſer- If you have ſome Pears, that are choice 
vg and /afting, wrap them up in Paper, and 
lay them one by one upon a ſhelf, or 
fl 


hang them up by the ſtalks, and keep 
out the air from them as much as you 
can. 


As you find any in your heaps rot, 
pick them out; and in a ſharp Froft, 
cover 


| 
| 
l 
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cover them with a Straw Mat. 

In gathering Cyder Fruit you muſt be 
ſure to let them be well ripe, then let 
them be gently ſhaken down, and laid 
upon a ſweet and dry floor, in a heap, 
and there lye a fortnight. The Red- 
ftrake, and harder Apples you may let 
lye longer, (that is) three weeks or a 
month; the longer they lye, the lefs Cy- 
der indeed they will yield, but much 
the better, it being neceſlary to have 
them as ripe as may be, ſo that too ma- 
ny of them begin not to rot ; ſome are 
for picking out the rottex ones before 
you grind them 3 others fay a few rotten 
Apples do no hurt, but rather good, in 
— the liquor to ferment. 

ed, 
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2. And becauſe I am here ſpeak- of « L:4- 
ing of gathering Fruit, I ſhall give 


you the deſcription of a Ladder, con- 
venient to be uſed both in getting the 
fruit off young trees, and pruning them, 
they not being ſtrong enough to bear 
an ordinary Ladder without harm. 
Take a Board like the head of a joint- 
fool, but thicker ; let there be join'd to 
it a Ladder (of what length you judge 
convenient, having reſpect to the height 
of your Trees) with ſuch Irons as it 
may ply to and fro, and at the othy 
cnd, 
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Of an En- 


gine, Or 
Mill for 
grinding 
fruit 
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end, let two feet of equal length with 
the Ladder, be put in ſo as they may 
ſtand wider at the bottom than the top. 
See the Fignre. 

SeF. 3. Of many ſorts of Fruits may 
be made very noble and delicious liquors 
for drinking, by ſeparating the juice 
from the feculent parts of them, which 
is performed by Pounding, or Grinding 
them, by ſuch inſtruments as were to be 
had : But lately hath been found out 
an Engine, incomparably more com- 
tmodious for this work, than any thing 
ever known before 3 many of which are 
already diſperſed throughout the King- 
dom, made according to the firſt mo- 
del: But they have lately received fo 
vaſt an improvement, that they ſeem 
now quite another Invention, and to 
want nothing to their perfeftion. The 
Inventor had a Patent for them, the pro- 
perty of which is now in one Mr. Hex- 
ry Aller, at the ſign of the Cabizet in 

xeter-ſireet , on the back of Exeter- 
Change in the Strand in London, who 
makes them himſelf, and licenſes any 
Artiſts in the Country, to do the ſame 
upon reaſonable terms. Any 'that are 
near London may have the Engine with 
the Frame, thoſe that live more remote, 
may 
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may have the Engine alone, with dt- 
rections how to make the frame. The 
price of this Mill is from 4. to 10. ac- 
cording as it 1s 1n bigneſs, or for curio» 
lity of work. The excellencies of it 
are, That it takes up fo little room, no 
more than two yards ſquare: It grindes 
according to the bigneſs of it, from 50 
to 20 Buſhel an hour, with the labour 
only of one man, the feeding of it now 
being contrived with a little affiſtance 
of another. It performs the work bet- 
ter than any thing elſe. And laſtly, It 
grindes all manner of Fruit with a lit- 
tle alteration in ſetting of it. 

SeF. 4. Other Axthors have given 
direftions about making /iqzors, of (e- 
veral ſorts of Fruit; but that he that 
hath this Book may not be troubled to 
ſeek for them any where elſe, and be- 
cauſe I can truly - pretend to exadt- 
ne in this particular, no leſs than (lf 
believe) I have juſtly done in all that 
went beforez and withal having guided 
the Reader in the way to get choice 
Fruit, before I take leave with him, [ 
ſhall in the laſt place, inſtru&t him how 
to order it, and how to make uſe of it. 

In grinding, or pounding and prefling 9 ...4;u, 
thew Fruit, every one may bc _ Cer. 

ett 
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left to the cuſtom or convenience of his 
Country , but the management of the 
liquor after it is preſſed out 1s of great 
importance 3 Thus therefore you muſt 
, When your Apples are ground, 
or pownded ſufficiently, and the liquor 
preſt forth, ſtram it immediately 
through a ſreve, and tun it up in a Hog- 
ſhead or Barrel, ſeaſoned and hs, $ 
fill it not up by two ga/ors at leaſt, and 
ſtop it up only with a looſe ſtopper for 
two or three days, and then = it up 
cloſe with clay on the #op, and put a 
cork, or ſome ſtopper in the vent hates 
but for a weeks time or more, you ma 
once a day draw it forth a little, 1 
it break the vellel, or force ſome other 
vent; then ſtop it cloſe up alſo, and fo 
let it ſtand till you think it may be ſome- 
thing clear, and then pierce it to try 
how it fines; the Summer Fruit after a 
Month, the Moil after the firſt Froſts, 
the Redſtrake not till after Janxary; 0- 
ther Winter-fruit Cyder about the ſame 
time. 
of fning If your Cyder be not fine at the times 
4 aforementioned, try them again about a 
month after 3 and then if it be not fine, 
rack it off, as you would do Wine, ſet- 
ring another veſe/ m a convenient p_ 
taac 


I —_ - 
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that through a pipe of Leather, or a S;- 
phon, or Crane of ſome metal or glaſs the 
liquor may rat out of the one into the 
other without being expoſed to the air, 
which is a moſt material thing to take 
care of at the firſt preſſing, and at all 
tunes; the ſpirits of Cyder being very 
apt tO eveporate. 
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Some chooſe rather to fine their Cyder wits rris- 
with Water-glew commonly call'd Izin- ci 


glaſs, than by ing it, which is thus 
done. For a take about a quar- 


hand e of Izinglaſs (and fo pro- 
or! y for a greater or lefler quan- 
ity) beat it thin upon an Arui/, or an 
tron-wedg or fach hke thing, cut it in 
{mall pieces and lay it in (tee moon 
of White Wize , or ſome of the lquor 
ou would fine, fo it be not ſharp, but 
it diflolves beſt in white Wine s let it 
lye therein all night, the next day keep 
it ſome time over a gentle fire, till you 
find it well diffolv'd; then take a greater 
proportion of the liquor you intend to 
, after the proportion of one gal- 
to a Hog fhead, in which boil the dif- 
ſolved Izinglaſs, and caſt it in the whole 
maſs of liquor, ſtirring it well about and 
leave the vent-hole for ſometime open: 

This will fine any kind of Liquor. . 
ut 
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But the common and beſt way is that 
among Vintners, Ec. that have frequent 
uſe for it: And it is to diſlolve a confi- 
derable quantity of 1zinglaſs in White 
Wine without putting it on the fire, 
which it will do in about a months time 
and turn to a jelly, which they keep by 
them, and it will keep good a twelve- 
month, and when they have occaſion to 
uſe it remove the ſcum that will be on 
the top of it, and take what quantity 
will ſerve their turn out of it according 
to the proportion of a quart to a Hog- 
ſhead; and this they beat to a froth, 
and mix it with a quantity of the Li- 
quor it's to be put 1n, and then pour it 
- into the veſſel mixing it well together 
with a broom, and ſo leaving the 
work. 

When it is yery fine ether draw it out 
of the Veſſel as you drink it, or which is 
better bottle it; and take notice, after it 
is fine, the ſooner you draw it off the 
better. 

If the veſſel! you put it in be new, 
ſcald it with hot water, in which ſome of 
the Myſt or Poxz, hath been boil'd, 

If it be tainted take ſome unſlaft Lime 
and put it in the veſſel with water, and 
ſtopping it well, rol/ it about a _ 

inc 
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Wine Casks, if ſweet, are A -- 


ed | to receive this / 

If any one ſhall defire a all quanth- c,;-, 
ty of Cyder extraordinary for its good- C14-r. 
ne, let him take the /iqzor that comes 
firſt from the Myft, without much preſ- 

, and dil; of what comes after- 
wards by it ſelf, or mix it with the juice 
of another 

Some have been ſo curious as to pick 
off the trees the ripeſt Apples, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe that have had moſt of the 
Sw, and to make uſe of them by them- 
ſelves for choice Cyder. 

SeF. 5. Perry is made the very fame 0.” 
way as Cyder, only obſerve to let your 


Pear: be very ripe before you grind them. 
And it's a bps adviſed by ſome, to mix 
Crabs among t . Pears of weakeſt Juice 
to mend the {7 


quor, 

SefF. 6. If you have plenty of Razber- of raier- 
ries they will make delicious Wine, after 7 
this manner. oth 

To every two quarts of Kasberries, 
put one pornd of fine white Sugar; let 
_ ſtand two da ogoong wm. 


often ſtirring and ing them; t 
put them in awvollen bag and bang them 


that the /iquor _=— drop out into a 
Mblkoor, or fich or ſuch like Tune for twent y- 
four 


c 
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four hours, or more: put then the /iquor 
into an Earther Pot, with a F axcet in it, 
let it ferment there and ſcum it off, at a 
weeks end or {ooner (it it be any wht 
fine) bortle it up, and at another weeks 
end, ſhift it into freſh bortles, ' reſervi 
the ſc:lings in the bottone ' of the bottles, 
which you may after put together into 
one bottle by it ſelf; ſhift the bottles thus 
twice or thrice, as long as you ſee any ſet- 
tlement 1n them. 
Curr. Sed. 7. Of Currans allo you may 
min make a delicate Vine thus: Gather the 
Currans very ripe, bruiſe and (train them; 
to every two quarts of the juice put one 
pound and a quarter of Sygar, put it into 
an* Earthen Pot, (cum it oft, and at a 
weeks cnd draw it off, take out the ſet- 
ling, put it in the Stea»-pot again 3 do 
this 1w:ce or thrice till it be very ſize, and 
bottle 1t; 1t you find it not fine in the 
bottles at a weeks end, ſhift it into other 
Bottles. 
Gooch erry Sect. 8. To make Coorberry Wine: Ga- 
* ther the f-uit betore they are too ripe, 
and for every ſix pound of Goosberries, 
take two pound of Sugar, and two quarts 
of water, (ſtamp the Goosberries, and 
{teepthem in the Water and Sugartwenty- 
tour hours, ſtrain them, and put the /i- 


quor 
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quor into a veſſel cloke ſtopt for a fort- 
might or three weeks: Draw it off if you 
fad it "five, if not, let it ſtand a fort- 
night longer, 'and then draw it into Bot- 
tlesz but 1t it be not then fine; Rack it, 
or uſe [zinglaſs. 

| Delicate Wines are made theſe ways 
upon Experience; but if you deſire to 
make a greater quantity of /:4or of 1 our 
Freit, you may either for Rasberry, Cur- 
ran, or Goorberry Wine add more water, 
and make them after this manner. 


SeF. g. For every pownd'of ripe Fruit , 


ſtampt, take # quart of ſpring water, and 
a quarter of 'a pound of fine white Sugar, 
boil the Warer and Sygar, ſerum it and 
put in-the/jwre of your Fruit, let it boil 
up/again, takeir off the fire,run it through 
a harr ſieve, and' when it's throughly cold 
pat it in a Stea»-pot or Veſſel, after (ix or 
feven days draw 1t out into Battles, put 
into each Bottle the quantity of a Nut- 
meg of loaf Swgar. It will not be fit to 
; drink under a quarter of a years time and 
| will keep od a year. 
| . *According to this laſt direftion you 
' may alſo =. Cherry Wine, or to make 
it ſtronger, uſe no more w.cr than juice 
of the Cherries. 

Se. 10. Cherry Brandy is uſually 


L412 made 


- 
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made with black Cherries, by —_— 
bottle half full of Cherries, and putty 
in Brandy till the bottle is near full; 
ſhake it fometimesz within a month it 
will be ready to drink. 

If you put the like quantity of (Zoogher- 
ries inſtead of Cherries, it will make the 
Brandy very delicious. 

Reader, | have no more (and I am 
7 cox- pretty well affured there's little more ne- 
419% ceſlary) to fay to thee asa Planters but 

when thou goelſt to work by theſe di- 
reCtions, then as a good Chriſftzan obſerve 
the Characters of the Divine wiſdom, 
power and goodneſs, that thou ſhalt eve+ 
ry where meet with in this ingenious 
and beneficial Employment, and chiefl 
take notice how all ends in that whi 
ſerves only for thy own uſe and pleaſure; 
therefore praiſe and 4dore lum, and obſerve 
his bounds in the Enjoyment: And ma (© 
doing thou maiſt have the benefit of, and 
[11 take my leave of thee in, the wards of 
him that ſpake of Trees, From the Cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon, even uwnto the H 
that ſpringeth out of the wall. Go thy way, 
eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart ; for Cod now accepteth 
thy works, Eccl. 9. 7. 


THE END. 
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